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A  WINTER  IN  PARIS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Oh  !  impotant  estate  of  human  life, 
When  hope  and  fear  maintains  eternal  strife  ; 
When    fleeting  joy  docs  lasting  doubt  inspire, 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire^ 
Amongst  thy  various  gifts,  great  heaven  bestow 
Our  cup  of  love  unmix'd  :  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in  ;  nor  pall  the  draught 
With     nauseous    grief:    for  our    ill-judging 

thought 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste  ; 
Or  deems  it  not  sincere,  or  fears  it  cannot  last. 

P$IOR. 

Among  those  Parisian  families  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  our 
society,  were  M.  and  Madame  du 
TManoir,  sensible,  well-bred  people, 
but  without  any  distinguishing  traits 
of  character  :  their  only  daughter,  Cai^" 
vol.  n.  B 
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line,  was  rather  of  an  uncommon  cast; 
her  figure  remarkably  petite,  was  well 
proportioned,  but  her  face  had  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it ;  she  wore 
her  hair,  which  was  coarse,  cropped 
short,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stiff 
curls  in  front;  her  eyes  were  light  grey, 
and  complexion  muddj ::  her  understand- 
ing was  naturally  good,  but  perfectly 
uncultivated  ;  her  manners  quick  and 
lively  ;  and  she  contrived  by  well-timed 
attention  and  flattery,  together  with  a 
constant  appearance  of  good  humour, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen 
in  a  surprising  degree,  and  was  usually 
selected  by  her  female  acquaintances 
for  this  purpose,  whenever  a  particular 
gentleman  was  to  be  attracted  to  the 
house,  or  detached  from  some  other 
woman;  and  Caroline  du  Manoir  was 
ever  zealously  inclined  to  further 
their  undertakings,  as  she  disliked 
the  beautiful  and  engaging  of  her  own 
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sex  as  much  as  she  admired  (hose  of  the 
other,  who  happened  to  possess  these 
qualifications :  she  had  continued  her 
attacks  upon  de  Linois  for  some  time, 
without  success,  but  at  last  he  began 
to  take  notice  of  her,  whether  with  a 
design  of  annoying  Angelica;  or  because 
he  was  amused  by  her  flippancy  1 
could  not  discover.  I  thought  de  Li- 
nois 's  behaviour  very  silly,  more  par- 
ticularly SO;  as  his  addresses  to  Angelica 
had  been  made  and  received  in  due 
form,  and  their  marriage  was  expected 
to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  while  the  ridiculous  liberties 
which  Caroline  du  Manoir  suffered 
him  to  take  appeared  to  me  something 
worse  than  childish;  but  as  Angelica 
had  never  made  any  observation  to  me 
on  the  subject,  I  thought  not  about 
it,  unless  the  girls  were  romping  before 
me.  About  the  beginning  of  February 
madame  gave  a  ball,  and  invited  most 
b  2 
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of  her  acquaintances.  The  apartments 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  mirrors 
decorated  with  drapery  of  different 
coloured  crape,  and  festoons  of  flowers 
confined  the  green  satin  window  cur- 
tains. The  company  assembled  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Rimini,  who  had 
engaged  my  hand  for  the  evening,  led 
me  up  to  the  first  cotillion,  which  I 
observed  Angelica  danced  with  de 
Linois.  Engaged  by  the  attentions  of 
my  partner,  and  fascinated  by  the 
charms  of  his  every  look  and  motion, 
1  heeded  not  her  movements,  but  re- 
marked that  de  Linois  danced  the  se- 
cond dance  with  Caroline  du  Manoir, 
and  after  handing  her  some  refresh- 
ments, placed  himself  at  her  side,  flut- 
tered her  fan,  and  in  short,  seemed 
entirely  occupied  about  her.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  remarking  this  to  my 
partner,  when  the  attention  of  the 
company  was  roused  b}  a  scream,  and 
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Rimini  had  only  time  to  catch  Ange- 
lica in  his  arms,  before  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  Her  mother  was  fortunately  at 
a  distance  playing  at  cards,  and  de  St, 
Hilaire  requested  the  company  would 
remain  in  their  places,  and  not  retard 
his  daughter's  recovery  by  crowding 
about  her.  He  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  into  her  apartment, 
assisted  by  Rimini,  and  followed  by  de 
Linois.  I  knelt  by  her  side,  and  en- 
deavoured by  every  tender  appellation 
to  recal  her  to  herself,  and  at  last 
succeeded.  She  made  signs  to  be  left 
aloue  with  me,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  burst  into  tears. 

iC  Be  composed,  my  dear  Angelica, 
and  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  violent 
agitation. " 

It  was  long  before  she  could  bring 

herself  to  acknowledge  what  I  before 

suspected,  that  her  lover's  attention  to 

Caroline   du   Manoir   had    occasioned 

b3 
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these  tears  and  dismay.     After  having 
succeeded  in  some  degree  in  soothing, 
her  mind,   I   requested   she    would  at- 
tend to  me  as  follows  :  — 

c(  The  happiness  of  jour  life,  my 
M¥  Angelica,  is  at  stake,  and  it  will 
inevitably  be  lost,  if  you  marry  de  Li- 
nois,  and  cannot  view  with  indifference 
his  attention  to  other  women.  Vanity  is 
his  ruling  passion ;  his  heart  is  cold, 
and  those  few  affections  he  possesses 
entirely  self-concentrated  ;  therefore, 
perhaps,  less  blame  is  attached  to  him 
for  wounding  feelings  he  never  experi- 
enced, or  exercising  tyranny  whenever 
opportunity  offers.  His  father  early 
introduced  him  into  polished  society, 
and  the  fair  united  in  caressing  and 
admiring  the  beautiful  boy,  thus  the* 
rishing  every  seed  of  vanity  and  folly, 
and  he  will  always  continue  frivolous 
and  self-sufficient,  even  when  his  per- 
sonal  advantages  have   lost    all  their 
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charms,  for  his  understanding,  infinitely 
below  mediocrity,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  point  out  to  him  the  absurdity  of 
his  conduct,  and  vanity  of  his  pursuits. 
Forgive  me,  Angelica,  for  expressing 
my  seutiments  thus  freely  of  him  whom 
you  have  distinguished  with  so  great  a 
preference  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late : 
and  oh  !  that  I  could  persuade  you, 
young,  beautiful,  and  fortune's  favou- 
rite, not  to  bestow  yourself,  upon  a 
man  who  has  nothing  whatever  to  re- 
commend him  but  a  handsome  person 
and  a  little  superficial  polish  of  man- 
ners/' 

Angelica  appeared  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  what  I  had  said,  which  I 
began  to  flatter  myself  had  made  some 
impression ;  but  at  length  she  asked 
me,  in  reply  to  my  observations  and 
admonitions,  whether  I  thought  that 
de  Linois  really  admired  Caroline  du 
Manoir. 

b  4 
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"  Men  are  so  capricious  in  their 
preferences,  and  so  seldom  guided  by 
reason  on  these  occasions,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine;  but  at  all  events, 
situated  as  he  now  is  in  regard  to 
yourself,  it  becomes  highly  improper 
for  him  to  distinguish  any  other  wo- 
man by  a  marked  attention  ;  but  a  man's 
character  shews  itself  on  most  occa- 
sions." 

We  continued  part  of  the  night  in 
conversation, while  her  lover  andRimini 
frequently  petitioned  for  admittance  ; 
but  as  the  fust  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused, the  other  shared  the  same  fate. 
Angelica  was  too  much  indisposed  to 
appear  at  dinner  on  the  following  day; 
and  the  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Gall, 
was  consulted,  who  pronounced  it  mere- 
ly au  hysterical  affection,  which  would 
yield  to  some  trifling  alteration  in  diet, 
and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
\yhen  the  weather  would  permit:  but  her 
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indisposition  still  continued,  and  effec- 
tually prevented  her  from  sleeping-  till 
towards  morning ;  I  therefore  usually 
sat  by  her  bed-side,  reading  in  a  slow 
continued  tone  of  voice,  which  would 
sometimes  accelerate  her  repose.  Go- 
ing into  the  library  one  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  book,  I 
found  Rimini  sitting  there  alone.  He 
arose  immediately,  and  assisted  me  in 
taking  down  several  from  the  shelves. 
I  hastily  made  choice  of  one,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  he  en- 
treated that  I  would  favour  him  with 
a  few  moments  conversation.  I  re- 
turned, and  placing  the  light  upon  the 
table,  prepared  to  listen,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  anxious  curiosity,  which  nearly 
suspended  my  powers  of  respiration, 
and  diffused  over  my  frame  the  trem- 
bling emotions  of  love.  He  hesitated, 
and  then  spoke  nearly  as  follows :  — 
M  I  have  this  morning  received  no- 
b  5 
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tice  that  my  brother  is  ill  at  Marino, 
and  have  obtained  leave  to  attend  him 
there:"  and  raising  his  speaking  eyes, 
which  sparkled  with  tenderness  and 
expectation,  fixed  them  on  mine,  and 
with  animated  gentleness,  pausing  fre- 
quently as  he  spoke,  continued  thus  : 
"  May  I  indulge  the  persuasion,  that 
you  will  not  view  my  departure  with 
indifference,  or  banish  from  your 
thoughts  every  solicitude  relative  to 
my  return  ? — Am  I  deceived,  fairest 
creature,  in  believing  that  your  lovely 
form  is  animated  by  a  mind  glowing 
with  corresponding  harmony  and  soft- 
ness, accessible  to  the  tender  influence 
oflove  ? — Behold  me  subdued  by  the 
force  of  a  passion  irresistible  and  unri- 
valled as  your  attractions,  and  alive  to 
all  those  fears  inseparable  from  the 
present  moment,  which  must  either  in- 
separably unite  us,  or  banish  me  from 
your   presence   for  ever  !  —  Express,   I 
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conjure  you,,  my  adored  Giovanna,  the 
nature  of  those  sentiments  which  ap- 
pear to  tremble  on  your  lips,  and  tar- 
nish the  roses  of  your  cheek: — one  ap- 
proving word  will  dissipate  every  ap- 
prehension :  on  your  decision,  my  be- 
loved, rests  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
my  existence/' 

It  is  impossible  to  pourtray  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  those  sensations 
excited  in  my  heart  by  this  declaration 
of  affection  from  Rimini,  who  had  so 
often  given  life  to  the  contending 
emotions  of  anxiety  and  delight,  while 
the  confusion  of  my  thoughts  rendered 
my  answer  scarcely  intelligible;  and  I 
feared  to  raise  my  eyes  from  the  ground, 
lest  they  should  betray  me  ;  but  Rimini 
rapturously  advanced,  and  folded  me 
in  his  arms  with  passionate  expressions 
of  love,  which  I  received  in  silent 
joy — the  remembrance  of  these  deli 
cious  moments  will  console  me  in  the 
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dreary  paths  of  adversity  and  woe,  and 
cheer  me  in  the  frozen  vale  of  years. 

Rimini  was  the  younger  brother  of  a 
noble  family,  with  little  inheritance  ex- 
cept his  sword;  neither  had  the  present 
Marquis  di  Rimini  ever  distinguished 
him  by  the  smallest  testimony  of  fra- 
ternal love.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
had,  however,  warmly  patronized  him, 
and  in  due  time  he  expected  the  rank 
of  field-marshal ;  at  present  he  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  first  regiment 
of  guards. — I  reminded  him  that  I 
was  a  peasant's  daughter,  without 
friends,  and  without  connexions ;  that 
the  harshness  of  my  parents  had  driven 
me  from  them,  and  that  Madame  de 
St.  Ililaire  discovered  me  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  took  me  under  her  protection 
as  she  travelled  through  Switzerland. 
Rimini  remarked,  that  he  had  formerly 
visited  the  most  mountainous  parts  of 
it,  and  remembered  those  of  St.  Ber- 
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nardine  extremely  well;  that  some 
painful  circumstances  were  attached 
to  the  recollection,  his  eldest  brother 
bavidg  disappeared  there  several  years 
ago,  either  by  a  fall  into  the  fissure  of 
some  -rock,  or  by  the  attacks  of  ban- 
ditti ;  and  he  frequently  travelled  with- 
out any  attendants,  and  indulged  his 
taste  for  romantic  scenery,  by  making 
short  residences  among  the  mountains. 
While  we  were  thus  conversing,  An- 
gelica, surprised  and  impatient  at  my 
long  absence,  was  forming  a  thousand 
conjectures  ;  at  length  she  dispatched 
her  waiting  woman  for  me,  whose  en- 
trance into  the  library  interrupted  what 
Rimini  was  saying;  I  promised  to  fol- 
low her  immediately,  but  the  wood  on 
the  hearth  was  entirely  consumed,  and 
the  time-piece  on  the  chimney  struck 
one,  before  we  could  prevail  upon  our- 
selves to  say  farewel.     Rimini  was  to 
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quit  Paris  at  day-break.  Angelica 
smiled  as  I  entered  her  apartment : — 

"  I  hope,  Giovanna/'  said  she,  u  that 
Rimini  is  a  favoured  lover  ;  I  know 
he  always  admired  you,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  enjoy  that  happiness  with 
him  which  I  fear  I  must  not  expect 
with  de  Linois." 

The  expression  of  her  countenance 
changed  to  sadness,  and  grief  ob- 
scured her  brilliant  eyes.  With  a 
view  of  diverting  her  attention,  I  re- 
lated to  her  part  of  my  conversation 
with  Rimini  in  the  library,  and  we 
discoursed  on  our  future  plans  with- 
out either  of  us  feeling  the  smallest 
inclination  to  sleep.  Day-light  sur- 
prised us  before  we  had  concluded.  I 
hastened  to  my  apartment,  and  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  few  hours  repose. 
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CHAP.    II. 

Ah,  que  ne  mal  verrace 
Ne  vero  ben  si  da 
Prendono  qualita 
Da  oostri  affetti 
Secondo  in  guerra,  oin  pace 
Trovana  il  nostro  cor5 
Ambiano  de  color 
Tutti  gli  oggetti. 

I  rose  the  following  morning  languid 
and  unrefreshed  ;  the  recollection  that 
Rimini  was  absent,  that  days  and  weeks 
would  probably  pass  before  I  should 
behold  his  countenance,  listen  to  the 
soft  accents  of  his  voice,  be  greeted  by. 
his  tender  smiles.  These  thoughts 
filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  as  I  slowly 
and  dejectedly  proposed  to  dress  my- 
self and  to  attend  madame,  who  I  con- 
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eluded  would  be  anxious  to  hear  how 
her  daughter  had  passed  the  night.  I 
endeavoured  to  rouse  my  spirits  with 
the  retrospection  of  Rimini's  conver- 
sation the  preceding  evening,  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  affection,  and  the  delightful 
recollection  that  I  had  been  authoris- 
ed by  his  declaration  of  affection  to 
develop  to  him  in  some  measure  those 
emotions  of  tenderness  which  warmed 
my  heart,  and  which  I  so  often  feared 
would  have  remained  for  ever  un- 
revealed.  I  was  interrupted  in  my 
meditations  by  the  entrance  of  madame, 
who  approached  me  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  which  she  had  that  moment 
received  from  Madame  de  Liancourt, 
and  which  she  requested  I  would 
answer,  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
inform  her  that  M.  de  Liancourt  had 
obtained  the  appointment  of  sub-inten* 
dant  de  Police,  at  Lisbon,  under  the 
Count  de  Novion,    and   having  some 
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business  to  settle  at  Paris,  previous  to 
his  departure,  expected  to  see  his 
friends  there  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing week  ;  that  Madame  de  Lian- 
court  was  to  remain  in  Provence  a  few 
weeks  after  her  husband,  and  then  fol- 
low him  to  Lisbon.  I  immediately 
answered  the  letter,  and  informed  her 
of  the  pleasure  we  should  feel  in  seeing 
M.  de  Liancourt  at  Paris,  and  in  con- 
clusion informed  her  of  Angelica's  ap- 
proaching marriage,  who  was  now 
sufficiently  recovered  from  her  late  in- 
disposition to  join  the  company  as 
usual.  She  was  received  and  congra- 
tulated on  her  re-appearance  with  such 
earnest  demonstrations  of  affection  on 
the  part  of  de  Linois,  as  obliterated 
in  an  instant  all  traces  of  displeasure 
from  her  lovely  countenance,  and  every 
emotion  of  resentment  from  her  affec- 
tionate heart:  he  had  been  sincerely 
concerned   at    her    indisposition,    and 
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most  likely  conscious  as  to  the  cause, 
lie  therefore  redoubled  Lis  assiduities 
with  the  success  usually  attendant  on 
such  occasions.  When  once  the  female 
heart  is  sincerely  attached,  nothing 
short  of  positive  desertion  will  succeed 
in  alienating  it ;  and  some  instances 
have  been  found  to  prove  that  is  not 
always  efficacious.  Angelica  de  St. 
Ililaire's  marriage  was  to  take  place 
the  second  week  in  March,  and  the 
contract  was  to  be  signed  in  the  course 
of  ten  days.  The  regiment  in  which 
de  Linois  served  was  ordered  to  hold 
itself  in  readiness  for  Italy,  and  the  city 
of  Naples  was  expected  to  be  the  place 
of  their  destination  ;  and  I  yielded  to 
Angelica's  entreaties,  that  I  would 
consent  to  accompany  her  thither,  and 
in  the  interim  I  passed  the  evenings 
like  the  morning,  and  the  mid-day  in 
thinking  of  Rimini;  sometimes  I  fol- 
lowed  him   through  the  forest,  which 
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my  imagination  painted  as  replete  with 
dangers,  and  sometimes  I  beheld  him  in 
affectionate  attendance  at  his  brother's 
couch,  soothing  his  illness  and  diminish- 
ing his  suffering.  Bitter  must  be  the 
affliction  and  sharp  the  woes,  which 
could  not  be  appeased  and  vanquished 
by  the  presence  of  Rimini. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  torments  of 
absence,  will  recollect  how  busy  the 
imagination  is  in  creating  fears  ;  and 
the  impatience  with  which  I  expected 
his  letters  is  not  to  be  described  :  my 
heart  beat  with  rapidity  at  the  sound 
of  every  approaching  footstep,  and  I 
started  at  each  opening  of  the  door. 
About  a  fortnight  after  his  departure, 
I  was  sitting  one  evening  with  Pamela 
and  Victoire,  the  latter  reading  aloud, 
when  a  servant  entered  and  presented 
me  a  letter.  It  was  from  Rimini :  I 
tore  open  the  seal  with  trembling 
avidity,  and  read  as  follows :— 
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Marino,  February  25th,  1800. 

"  The  affectionate  solicitude  and  en- 
dearing tenderness  of  your  own  heart, 
my  beloved,  will  depict  to  you  what 
my  pen  never  can  pourtray  ;  an  adequate 
idea  of  that  tediousness  and  lassitude 
which  has  incessautly  tormented  me; 
since  the  moment  in  which  I  bade  you 
farewel,  and  reluctantly  commenced 
that  journey,  which  has  drawn  the 
dreary  veil  of  absence  over  us,  and 
condemned  me  to  the  torments  of  pri- 
vation and  suspense. 

"The  evening  was  cold  and  gloomy 
when  I  entered  the  Forest  of  Marino, 
which  1  had  not  traversed  since  the 
year  1797  :  every  object  seemed  chang- 
ed, and  additionally  shaded  by  the 
melancholy  which  pervaded  my  soul. 
The  hoarse  waves  of  the  Adriatic  roll- 
ed with  wintry  swell  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and 
the  trees  were  envelloped  in  a  thick  fog 
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which  curled  along  the  mountains,  and 
swept  across  the  road  in  damp  dreary 
gusts.  I  was  met  by  my  brother's  ser- 
vant at  the  gateof  tbeentrance,  whoheld 
the  bridle  of  the  mule  as  i  dismounted, 
and  while  my  attendants  were  proceed- 
ing to  the  stable,  he  followed  me  into 
the  house.  We  traversed  the  anti- 
chambers,  which  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  finding  dismantled,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  having  been  re- 
cently inhabited. 

"•  My  master  never  s^es  a  single 
creature/  replied  my  conductor,  '  and 
has  seldom  stirred  out  since  his 
favourite  Squire  PescaroRondinello  left 
him,  three  years  ago,  or  thereabouts, 
to  serve  in  the  emperor's  army.' 

"  It  was  with  mingled  emotions  of 
surprise  and  grief  -that  I  listened  to 
this  reply,  and  these  sensations  were 
increased  to  a  very  painful  degree, 
wheni  entered  my  brother's  apartment, 
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and  beheld  him  without  the  least  trace 
of  former  manly  beauty,  and  at  the 
prime  of  life  resembling  a  decripit 
old  mini  bi|.  threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  embraced  him  with  all  the  tender- 
ness of  former  days,  and  which  he  at- 
tempted to  return  ;  but  his  voice  failed, 
and  he  sunk  back  in  his  chair  exhaust- 
ed and  faint;  recovering  himself,  how- 
ever, he  spoke  as  follows : — 

(t   Francisco,     you     are     come    to 
witness   a  melancholy  scene,   but  pro- 
mise me,    I   conjure  you,  that  you  will 
not  retire  from  this  place  till  the  last 
duties  are   rendered  to  your  unhappy 
brother.     I  have  much  to  say,  but  my 
strength  fails  me:  to-morrow  if  I  am  in 
any  degree  renovated,  we  can  converse 
together  ;    at  present  retire,  and  repose 
yourself   after    the   fatigues   of    your 
journey.' 

et  I    summoned    his    attendant,    and 
gladly  retired  to  indulge  my  own  me- 
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dilations  on  what  I  had  observed  since 
my  arrival  at  Marino.  There  was 
something  to  me  perfectly  unaccounta- 
ble in  the  whole  business,,  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that  my  brother's  senses  were 
deranged  ;  what  else  could  possibly 
occasion  the  dismissal  of  his  attendants, 
and  residence  amidst  dismantled  apart- 
ments and  broken  windows.  He  had 
inherited  a  splendid  fortune  by  the 
death  of  my  eldest  brother  ;  the  world 
smiled  upon  him,  and  nature  had  added 
to  these  some  of  her  choicest  gifts ;  arid 
though  I  had  not  seen  him  for  several 
years,,  having  been  stationed  with  my 
regiment  at  a  considerable  distance, 
yet  nothing  had  prepared  me  for  these 
extraordinary  proceedings.  Wearied  at 
length  with  these  thoughts,  I  threw 
myself  upon  a  couch,  and  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  woo  repose  ;  but  uneasy  rest- 
less dreams  harassed  me,  and  indistinct 
images  of  woe.     I  therefore  willingly 
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rose  much  before  my  usual  hour  oh 
the  following  morning,  and  finding  that 
all  was  quiet  in  my  brother's  apartment, 
descended  to  the  antichamber.  It  was 
formerly  decorated  with  family  paint- 
ings, some  of  which  were  torn,  and  the 
canvass  of  others  entirely  removed  from 
the  entablature.  I  sought  in  vain  for 
one  which  I  remembered  to  have  been 
painted  by  an  eminent  artist  at  Florence, 
whom  my  father  had  employed  on  the 
following  occasion.  My  two  brothers, 
when  boys,  were  standing  in  the  court  of 
the  castle  looking  at  the  huntsman 
feeding  some  dogs;  the  eldest,  who 
afterwards  perished  prematurely  in 
Switzerland,  was  ten  years  of  age,  the 
present  marquis  but  six;  one  of  the 
dogs  suddenly  flew  at  the  infant,  and 
would  probably  have  torn  him,  but  for 
the  intrepidity  of  the  other  boy,  who 
ran  to  his  assistance,  and  seizing  the 
animal  by  the  throat,  held  him  at  arms 
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length,   a  hand  raise] 

his  brother. frma  the  ground.  In  that 
attitude  they  were  represented*  by  the 
artist.  I  called  my  brother's  ser 
and  inquired  after  the  picture.  "  Ah  ! 
signer/'  said  he,  shaking  his  head, 
fC  my  master  had  it  removed  many  years 
ago  :  I  know  not  what  they  did  with 
it ;  it  was  the  first  thing  that  he  did 
on  coming  to  the  castle/  to  take  posses- 
sion of  these  lands  on  the  death  of  his 
brother;  and  myxoid  master,  your  fa- 
ther's picture,  signor,  was  also  re- 
moved, though  God  knows  why." 

"  I  quitted  the  antichamber,  and  en- 
tered the  garden,  and  traversed  the 
pleasure-grounds,  where  every  object 
bespoke  abandonment,  and  presented 
disorder  to  the  eye.  The  gravel  walks 
were  covered  with  grass,  and  it  ap- 
peared long  since  the  rose  and  honey- 
suckle bad  bloomed  there.  ■  The  shrubs 
were  risen  to  the  height  of  forest  tree*;, 

vol.  11.  t 
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and  the  ivy  ohoaked  the  entrance,  ^ii4 
covered  the  door  of  the  pavilion  in 
which  my  father  was  wont  lo  enter- 
tain his  friends.  I  looked  in  at  one  of 
the  broken  panes  of  glass,  and  beheld 
the  stucco  fallen  from  the  wall,  and* 
lying  in  heaps  on  the  floor.  Jackdaw* 
and  rooks  fluttered  by  me,  and  ap- 
peared to  -have  taken  possession  of  this 
once  gay  and  festive  retreat.  I  confcN- 
nued  my  walks,  bending  my  steps  to- 
wards the  sea-side,  and  descending  a 
winding  path  cut  in  the  rock,  reachod 
the  shore,  and  traced  over  in  idea  the 
paths  of  my  childhood,  which  I  had 
traversed  with  my  brothers  hand  in 
hand.  In  this  spot  we  gathered  shells, 
and  formed  them  into  grottos,  and  en- 
closed the  small  fry  which  we  caught 
in  the  shallows,  and  presently  released, 
panting  and  struggling,  into  the  sea 
again.  It  was  under  that  rock  we 
fixed  the  light  skiff*  which  wafted  us 
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over  the  summer  tide;  and  theie  we 
cou'd  our  morning  tasks/  often  rais- 
ing our  eyes  to  the  distant  sail,  or  flut- 
tering sea-bird,,  as  she  dipped  her 
white  wing  in  the  azure  wave.  A 
thousand  tender  recollections,  connect- 
ed with  the  scenery  before  me,  arose 
in  my  mind,  as  I  continued  my  walk. 
My  eldest  brother  was  no  more,  and 
the  hand  of  death  seemed  suspended 
oyer  the  other,  about  to  dissolve  those 
ties  which  nature  has  formed  for  our 
mutual  solace  and  consolation;  alas  » 
for  the  most  part,  how  little  under- 
stood, how  carelessly  kept,  how  heed- 
lessly thrown  aside  !/m   iftiw   bsr. 

H  I  was  preparing  to  return  to  the 
castle,  when  I  was  met  by  my  brother's 
attendant,  who  informed  me  that  his 
master  was  awake,  and  had  inquired 
for  me.  I  hastily  walked  on,  and  en- 
tering his  apartment,  found  his  health 
much  better  than  on  the  preceding 
c2 
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evening,  but  he  did  not  seem  desirous 
of  entering  into  any  particular  conver- 
sation ;  and  unwilling  to  ask  for  any 
explanation,  which  he  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  give,,  I  mentioned  to  him 
my  own  plans,  and  my  attachment  to 
you,  my  dearest  Giovanna,  together 
with  our  approaching  marriage;  but 
my  brother,  who  did  not  appear  much 
interested  by  my  discourse,  reclined  to 
sleep,  while  I  retired  to  converse  with 
the  treasure  of  my  soul,  the  object  of 
mv  tenderest  affection,  who  is  never 
absent  from  my  thoughts.  You  per- 
ceive, my  dear  Giovanna,  that  I  can- 
not yet  fix  a  time  for  my  return :  as 
long  as  my  presence  is  necessary  for 
my  brother's  consolation,  I  know  your 
excellent  heart  will  dispense  with  it. 
<(  Francisco  Paul  Rimini." 
\  naiov 
I. read  over  Rimini's  letter  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  passed  part  of  the  aight 
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and  almost  the  whole  of  the  following 

day  in  answering'   it,   and  tore  a  dozen 

sheets  of  paper  before  I  had  finished 

one  to  my  satisfaction:    sometimes   I 

had  not  expressed  myself  with  sufficient 

tenderness;  then  again  I  had  expressed 

too  much  ;  and  at  last,   when  the  letter 

i6f\D    yrn 
was  actually   sealed,    and   sent   off,    I 

wished  it  was  not  gone,  and  thought  I 
had  still  left  something  unsaid.  The 
time  now  moved  on  with  heavy  wing, 
and  anxiety  for  an  answer  made  me 
watch  the  moments  as  they  passed,  and 
rejoice  at  the  close  of  day  which 
brought  me  nearer  to  the  object  of  my 
wishes. 

The  hotel  was  now  crowded  by  a 
constant  succession  of  company,  and  a 
round  of  amusements  marked  eaeh  suc- 
ceeding hour.  The  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  cards,  dancing,  and  music ; 
and  the  mornings  were  employed  in 
consultations  with  the  milliner  and  dis- 
c  3 
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cussions  with  the  jeweller.  De  St. 
Hilaire  displayed  his  magnificence  in 
the  splendour  of  those  ornaments  which 
were  selected  for  his  daughter  on  her 
approaching  nuptials :  diamond  neck- 
laces,, ear-rings,  crosses,  &c.  came  in 
without  end  for  her  approbation ;  and 
Angelica  one  morning  entered  my  apart- 
ment with  a  jewel  box  in  her  hand, 
and  requested  my  advice  as  to  what 
she  should  approve.  It  contained  to- 
pazes, rubies,  brilliants,  and  gold 
chains,  of  exquisite  workmanship  : 
each  thread  a9  fine  as  a  hair  was 
wreathed  to  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  and  hollow  within 

(t  Choose  for  me,  Giovanna/*  said 
she,  <c  a  necklace  to  wear  on  my  mar- 
riage-day ;  let  it  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world." 

I  took  up  several,  and  at  last  fixed 
upon  one  which  I  thought  would  suit 
her   complexion   admirably   well :     it 
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consisted  of  circles  of  small  diamonds 
enclosing  a  star  or  a  cross  of  bril- 
liants, with  a  large  ruby  in  the  centre, 
i(  Before  I  determine^  let  me  look  at 
it  on  jour  neck,  Giovanna."  I  com- 
plied, and  approaching  a  mirror,  we 
stood  for  some  moments  admiring  it. 
Angelica  smiled,  as  I  proposed  to  un- 
clasp it.  t(  Keep  it  for  my  sake,  dear- 
est Giovanna;  and  let  what  will  hap- 
pen, promise  roe  never  to  part  with 
this  pledge  of  my  affection." 

I  embraced  her  with  tenderness,  and 
without  hesitation  accepted  the  neck- 
lace, because  I  knew  that  my  doing 
so  would  give  her  pleasure.  cc  But 
tell  me/'  continued  she,  "  when  you 
heard  from  Rimini,  and  what  is  he 
doing  at  Marino.  I  protest  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  that  I  have  never 
once  inquired  after  him  since  he  left 
us,  but  you  know  how  completely  I 
have  been  occupied." 
c  4 
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I  was  beginning  to  talk   about  Ri- 
mini,  and   his  brother's   illness,  when 
Angelica's  servant  came  to  tell  me  that 
La  Rene,    the  milliner,  was  come,  and 
away  she  hurried  to  look  at  the  dresses 
which  had  been  brought  for   her  for 
this  purpose;  and  I  continued  reading 
Rimini's  letter,    and   meditating   upon 
the  contents,  and  the  dinner-bell  rang 
before  I  had  made  any  alteration  in  my 
dress.     Hastily  changing  my  gown,  and 
braiding  my  hair  with  a  careless  hand, 
and  indifferent  who  I  should  find  there, 
I  entered  the  saloon  after  the  company 
wore  seated,  and  de  St.  Hilaire  mak- 
ing room  for  me  near   him,  smiled  as 
he   drew  my  attention  to  de  Vcrneuil, 
who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  whom  I  did  not  know  to  be 
in  Paris.     I  made  my  compliments  to 
him  with  as  much  cordiality  as  I  really 
felt,    and   was  pleased   to    see   that   a 

iwrc  fe$?ui  girl  who  sat  next  t0 
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him  seemed  to  engage  his  attention, 
and  I  felt  rejoiced  that  he  had  distin- 
guished one  who  seemed  so  worthy  of 
exciting  his  admiration.  Mademoiselle 
de  Moreau  was  distantly  related  to  the 
general  of  that  name,  who  commanded 
a  division  in  the  army  against  England. 
Her  father  was  intend  ant  de  police  at 
Rouen:  she  was  about  seventeen,  tall, 
and  finely  formed,  with  darlc  hair  and 
.  eyes ;  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  these  were  exposed  to 
observation  with  a  vanity  very  excusa- 
ble in  a  girl  of  her  age.  She  wras  an 
only  child  ;  her  father  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property,  and  was  therefore 
viewed  with  interest  and  assiduity  by 
every  man  who  frequented  her  society, 
and  whose  attentions  were  not  other- 
wise directed. 

The  conversation  was  for  some  time 
carried   on  between  her   and   de  Vcr- 
neiiil  with  considerable  vivacity ;  but 
c  5 
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I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  it  soon  be- 
came languid  ou  his  side,  and  his  eyes 
were   frequently  turned   towards   me. 
As  soon  as  we  rose   from  table,   I  re- 
tired   to   my  apartment,    and  did  not 
join  tbera  till  the  party  were  assembled 
in  the  evening.     On  entering  I  saw  de 
Verneuil     standing    at    some    distance 
from  the  company  with  a  dish  of  cof- 
fee in  his   hand:    he    approached  the 
table,  and  set  it  down,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  an  ottoman,  against  the  cu- 
shion   of  which    I   was   leaning.     He 
seemed  unwilling  to  begin  a  conversa. 
tion.     A  continued  silence  becomes  em* 
barrassing,  and  I  therefore  expressed  mj 
admiration  of  Mademoiselle   de  Mo- 
reau.     "  She   is   certainly  beautiful/' 
replied  he,  "  as  far  as  beauty  can  sub- 
sist, independent  of  elegance  or  refine- 
ment of  mind ;    but,    in  my   opinion* 
features  and  brilliancy  of  complexion 
fade,  and  become  insipid,  when  uiuh- 
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spired  by  them,  and  mere  outside  beau- 
ty possesses  so  few  attractions  for  me, 
that  I  should  not  have  distinguished 
that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Moreau  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  sit  by  a  person  of  her 
description  without  being  forced  into 
attentions,  which  she  imagines  are  vo- 
luntary offerings  to  her  charms. 

"  You  are  too  severe  in  your  cen- 
sures/ replied  I,  '  and  particularly  so 
when  her  youth  is  considered,  and  the 
extent  of  the  admiration  which  she 
meets  with.' e  Ah!  Giovanna/  whispered 
he,  *  why  do  your  perfections  so  cru- 
elly condemn  me  never  to  view  the 
individuals  of  your  sex,  how  beautiful 
soever,  without  drawing  unfavourable 
comparisons?  Tell  me/  continued  he, 
4  whether  your  heart  still  continues  in- 
exorable to  my  ardent  wishes,  my  ten- 
der devotedness  ;  and  must  I  seek  iti 
eternal  absence  an  alleviation  of  my 
woes?    c  Forbear.,  de  Verneuil/  s&id 
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I,  c  to  treat  that  passion  as  insurmount- 
able, which  will  always  yield  to  the 
determined  efforts  of  reason,  and  con- 
tinued endeavours  of  perseverance : 
cease  to  think  of  me  with  distinction  :  I 
can  never  be  your's,  and  do  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  give  me  the  anguish  of 
thinking  that  I  have  destroyed  your 
peace  of  mind,  or  interfered  to  ob- 
truct  those  plans  of  happiness  which 
you  may  so  reasonably  expect  to  sbare 
with  some  other  woman.' 

tf  Giovanna/  said  he,  with  fer- 
vour, '  that  never  can  be  the  case,  and 
if  you  persist  in  your  cruel  rejection  of 
my  vows,  I  will  fly  the  society  of  your 
sex  for  ever.  You  alone  are  worthy 
the  adoration  of  my  heart,  and  even 
in  defiance  of  myself,  your's  it  will  re- 
main for  ever.'  '  I  have  a  better  opi- 
nion of  your  understanding,  de  Ver- 
neuil,  than  to  believe  that  you  will  per- 
sist in  so  absurd  a  resolution,  but  at 
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all  events  let  the  present  subject  of 
conversation  cease  for  ever :  it  can  an- 
swer no  purpose  whatever,  but  to  afflict 
me/  and  confirm  you  in  that  passion 
which  I  conjure  you  to  dismiss  from 
your  thoughts,  as  it  cannot  meet  with 
any  return." 

I  arose,  and    approaching    do    Li- 
nois,    entered    into    conversation    with 
him   respecting  our   intended  journey 
into  Italy.     He  was  profuse  in  his  com- 
pliments,   and  expressed  the  pleasure 
which  he  also  should  derive  from  my 
society  there.     Angelica  almost  imme- 
diately joined  us,  and  invited  him  to 
join  those  who  were  dancing  reels :  as 
I  had  no  inclination  to  dance,  and  was 
apprehensive  that  de  Verneuii   would 
again  address  himself  to  me,  I  seated 
myself  by  madamc  at  the  card  table, 
and  continued   apparently   looking   at 
the  game,  till  supper  was  announced. 
- 
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Sri*    tcf!I£^ 

CHAP.  III. 

Our  )roungest  sister,  that  speranza  hight, 
Was  clad  in  blue,  that  her  beseemed  well, 
Not  all  so  cheerful  seemed  she  of  sight 
As  was  her  sister  ;  whether  dread  did  dwell, 
Or  anguish  in  her  heart  is  hard  to  tell. 
Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay. 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever  as  befell, 
And  ever  up  to  heaven  as  she  did  pray, 
Her  stedfast  eyes  were  bent,    ne  Swarved  other 
way.  Spencer, 

Angelica  de  St.  Hilaire  beheld  with 
emotions  of  modest  joy  and  tenderness 
the  day  approach  which  was  to  fix  her 
destiny.,  and  unite  her's  with  that  of  de 
Linois's  for  ever.  We  frequently,  in  the 
interim,  walked  early  in  the  morning 
in  the  Thuilleries :  without  any  inter- 
ruption she  unfolded  to  me  her  plans 
of  future  felicity,  and  traced  with  rap- 
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lure  scenes  of  domestic  bliss.  I  endea- 
voured to  arm  her  mind  against  the 
pains  of  disappointment,  by  represent- 
ing to  her  life  in  its  true  colours, 
and  reminding  her  how  frequently  we 
are  called  upon  to  tread  rugged  and 
uneven  paths,  and  how  suddenly  the 
glowing  landscape  which  hope  has 
painted  becomes  obscured  by  the  clouds 
of  adversity. 

cc  That  can  never  be  the  case  with 
me,  Giovanna,"  replied  she:  "blest 
with  the  affection  of  de  Linois,  united 
to  him  by  everlasting  ties,  what  shades 
can  obscure  my  destiny,  what  thorns 
can  obstruct  my  path  ?  His  beloved 
presence  will  create  around  me  an  eter- 
nal spring,  and  the  clouds  of  adversity 
will  retire  from  my  view,  encouraged 
by  his  tenderness,  supported  by  hfe 
arm." 

"  Remember,  my  Angelica,  that  the 
dream  of  love  usually  vanishes  when 
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the  untoward  incidents  of  life  appear : 
and  if  we  raise  our  expectation  of  hap- 
piness too  high,  we  inevitably  experi- 
ence, sooner  or  later,  the  futility  of  our 
hopes.  The  mind  sinks  into  a  gloomy 
despondency,  in  proportion  to  the  ardor 
of  its  wishes,  and  we  become  incapable 
of  enjoying  those  calm,  rational  satis- 
factions which  may  yet  attend  our  lot; 
neither  is  a  constant  state  of  rapture 
arid  exhilaration  of  spirit  possible,  or 
suitable  to  us ;  for,  as  the  eye  becomes 
fatigued  by  vivid  colours  and  gaudy 
sunshine,  and  rests  delighted  on  the 
mossy  turf,  so  the  human  mind,  re- 
tiring from  the  turbulence  of  the.pas- 
sions,  seeks  repose  m  the  sober  regions 
of  reason  and  rational  satisfaction.*' 

"  Well,  Giovanna,  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute  the  matter  with  you  :  at  present  I 
am  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  remain 
so.     How  can  it  be   otherwise  ?   We 
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have  riches  in  abundance,,  friends  every 
where.     You  will  be  with  me,  and  de 
Linois  will  be  my  husband  :   let  us,  at 
any    rate,     enjoy   the   present    to    the 
utmost,  and  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  future.     As  soon  ai  we  reach  Na- 
ples, we  shall  visit   the  places  worth 
seeing.       I   protest   I   long    to    climb 
Mount  Vesuvius,  and  shall  be  tempted 
to   see  what  is  doing  every  where.     I 
suppose  Rimini  will  soon  join  us  there. 
— Ah  !    Giovanna,  your  eyes   sparkle, 
and  a  smile  plays  round  your  lip.  Does 
not  your   own   heart  now  suggest   to 
you  scenes  of  unfading  pleasure  ? 

My  thoughts  were  indeed  busy  like 
her  own,  and  Rimini's  name  had  con- 
jured up  a  fairy  scene  of  joy:  Occu- 
pied by  our  own  reflections,  we  re- 
turned silently  to  the  hotel.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  Monitqur  gave  us 
intelligence  that  dispatches  had  arrived 
from  Italy,  and  I  passed  the  whole  of 
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(he  following  day  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  letters>  but  in  vain :  no  one 
brought  me  tidings  of  Rimini.  I  ea- 
gerly inquired  as  to  the  time  of  deli- 
vering the  private  letters;  and  de  Vcr- 
neuil,  who  gazed  at  me  with  attention 
and  anxiety,  instantly  went  in  search 
of  any  which  might  have  been  left  for 
me  at  the  public  office;  however,  he 
soon  afterwards  returned  without  suc- 
cess : — he  was  to  leave  Paris,  and  re- 
turn to  Fontainbleau  on  the  following 
day ;  and  I  was  preparing  to  retire  for 
the  night,  when  be  approached  and  re- 
quested, in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  I 
would  allow  him  a  few  moments  con- 
versation in  the  morning.  I  requested, 
perhaps  somewhat  impatiently,  to  know 
what  he  intended  to  communicate  ;  but 
any  trifling  irritability  of  temper  on 
my  side  instantly  vanished,  when  I  saw 
the  despondency  which  marked  each 
feature  of  his  countenance. 
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'*  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend/1 
continued  he,  "  or  any  importunity  to 
guard  against,  and  do  not,  Giovanna, 
refuse  me  the  consolation  of  expressing 
to  you,  for  the  last  time,  the  ardor  of 
an  attachment  which  I  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  conquer/' 

<f  De  Vcrneuil,  I  will  grant  your 
request,"  replied  $j  "  provided  it  is 
for  the  last  time  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  highly  unnecessary,  thus  to 
expose  me  as  well  as  yourself  to  un- 
availing concern  and  regret/'  He 
pressed  my  hand  in  silence,  while  I 
consented  to  meet  him  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning. 

A  peculiar  degree  of  tender  serious- 
ness and  soft  solicitude  had  always 
distinguished  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  de  Vemeuil,  which  rendered 
him  highly  interesting  to  persons  pos- 
sessed of  sensibility.  These  natural 
traits  of  disposition  were  considerably 
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heightened  on  the  present  occasion; 
and  deeply  attached  to  his  amiable 
qualities,  and  afflicted  at  the  deter- 
mined perseverance  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  unsuccessful  suit,  I  met  him 
with  deep  concern  and  reluctance. 

"  Forgive  me,  beautiful  Giovanna," 
said  he,  advancing  with  emotion  to 
meet  me;  "  your  expressive  counte- 
nance and  averted  looks  tell  me  that  I 
have  done  wrong  in  soliciting  an  inter- 
view, which  I  see  gives  rise  to  unplea- 
sant sensations  in  jour  lovely  bosom ; 
hut  on  the  eve  of  quitting  you  far 
ever,  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  satis- 
faction of  expressing  my  ardent  wishes 
for  your  happiness.... too  plainly  do  I 
perceive  that  some  fortunate  rival  en- 
gages your  thoughts;  and  oh  !  may 
you  experience  with  him  every  bless* 
ing,  and  never  know  the  anguish  of  an 
unrequited  attachment!" 

" My deardeVerneuil,"  cried  I,  "for- 
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bear  to  afflict  me  thus;  and  oh  !  that 
any  sacrifice  I  could  make  would  re- 
,  store  that  happiness  you  so  much 
deserve  ;  you  would  see  how  gladly,, 
how  willingly  I  would  yield  any  thing 
short  of  relinquishing  the  attachment 
I  shall  always  feel  for...."  and  the 
name  of  Rimini,  half-pronounced,  died 
on  my  lips,  and  I  remained  silent,  while 
tears  of  dejection,  occasioned  by  Ri- 
mini's silence,  and  embarrassment  ari- 
sing from  de  Verneuil's  persevering 
affection,  fell  from  my  eyes.  "  Gio- 
vanna,"  said  he,  kneeling  at  my  feet, 
"  dry  those  tears ;  you  shall  at  least 
find  me  worthy  of  your  affection:  I 
swear  never  again  to  intrude  my  un- 
fortunate predilection  in  your  ear;  from 
this  moment  I  desist  from  all  farther 
importunity,  and  if  ever  the  unforeseen 
events  of  life  should  place  you  in  a 
situation  to  require  a  protector  and 
friend,   confide  in   my  professions:  in 
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me  you  shall  find  the  sacred  affection 

of  a  brother What  are  your  plans/' 

continued  he;  "  how  can  I  serve  you? 
I  formerly  knew  the  Marquis  di  Ri- 
mini extremely  well ;  but  his  opinions 
and  habits  were  so  opposite  to  my  own, 
that  our  intimacy  soon  vanished  :  his 
brother-,  on  the  contrary,  merits  every 
distinction;  and,  as  the  chosen  of  your 
heart,  how  enviable,  how  blessed,  be- 
yond the  lot  of  mortals,  is  his  fate:^  .ft 

I  thanked  him,  but  declined  his  of- 
fers of  service,  and  intimated  my  ap- 
proaching departure  for  Italy. 

ff  I  sincerely  hope/'  said  he,  51  that 
you  will  receive  every  attention  from 
de  LLois ;  but  he  is  an  unsteady  cha- 
racter, and  acts  so  much  from  caprice, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  how  long 
he  will  continue  in  the  same  disposition 
towards  any  of  his  friends  it  but  allow 
me  to  remind  you  of  my  mother ;  if  at 
anytime  you  wish  to  quit  the  fasmfcy 
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of  the  St.  Hilaire's,  I  can  answer  for 
the  kindness  with  which  she  will  re- 
ceive you,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
asylum  her  house  will  afford  ifll  and 
we  parted  with  sentiments  of  love  half- 
suppressed  on  his  side,  and  on  mine, 
the  sincerest  assurances  of  friendship 
and  regard.        iftrttiod  &Ai  no 

Ahout  a  week  before  the  time  fixed 
for  Angelica  de  St.  Hilaire's  marriage, 
M,  de  Liancourt  arrived  at  Paris,  to 
settle  some  business  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Lisbon ;  and  we  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
attention  due  to  the  husband  of  our 
friend.  He  was  a  tall,  good-looking 
man,  sensible  and  well  informed,  and 
had  received  an  education  suitable  to 
his  situation  in  life,  which  before  the 
Revolution  was  in  the  mercantile  de- 
partment. He  spoke  several  languages 
with  great  fluency,  and  understood  the 
system  of  iinance.     His  wife  was  dis- 
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tantly  related  to'€  who 

form*  rl)  commanded  the  first  division 
of  (he  'army  against  England;  and 
through  his  patronage  M.  up  Lian- 
court  had  procured  the  appointment 
in  Lisbon,  which  at  present  occupied 
his  attention.  He  put  into  my  hand  a 
long  and  affectionate  letter  from  ma- 
dame;  but  it  contained  nothing  of  any 
interest,  except  that  my  friend  Etienne 
was  gone  to  sea  with  Admiral  de 
Rohan.  The  evening  after  his  arrival 
he  accompanied  us  to  the  Theatre 
Francois,  and  a  celebrated  actress  was 
to  appear  in  one  of  Voltaire's  favourite 
tragedies ;  and  as  it  was  the  last  time 
of  Angelica's  appearing  in  public,  she 
prevailed  upon  me  to  accompany  them, 
We  entered  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  act,  and  my  attention  was  soon 
wholly  rivetted,  and  every"  feeling  of 
iny  soul  absorbed  by  the  sorrows  of 
thePrincess  Zake;  and  the  vivid  ima* 
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graattou  of  the  poet  was  so  admirably 
seized  and  expressed  by  the  inimitable 
Madame  de  Chatelet,  that,  every  eye 
in  the  theatre  gave  testimony  of  her 
excellence,  and  did  homage  to  the 
transcendent  merits  of  the  immortal 
Voltaire. 

Lowering  was  the,  morning,  And 
cloudy  the  sky  which  ushered  in  An- 
gelica's marriage- day  :  we  were  to 
leave  Paris  immediately  after  the  nup- 
tial ceremony,  and  proceed  to  Italy. 
I  shuddered  as  I  opened  the  win- 
dow-shutters, and  saw  the  sleet  and 
snow  driven  along  in  dreary  blasts: 
the  thought  of  beginning  a  long  jour- 
ney in  such  dismal  weather  was  suffi- 
ciently irksome,  but  every  feeling  of 
reluctance  was  redpubled,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  I  must  leave  Paris  with- 
out having  received  another  letter  from 
Rimini,  and  trust  to  the  punctuality  of 
my  friends,  or  attention  of  the  servants, 

VOL.*!!.  u 
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in  forwarding  any  which  might  arrive. 
1  prepared  myself,  however,  to  attend 
the  ceremony,  which  was  to  be  cele- 
brated at  the  hotel,  by  the  Prelat  de 
Notre  Dame ;  and  having  previously 
arranged  all  my  letters,  and  secured 
that  which  I  had  received  from  Ri- 
mini  in  the  folds  of  my  travelling  dress, 
and  braiding  my  hair  carefully,  pre- 
pared it  for   my    furred    cap,    which 

I  carried  in  my  hand,  and  placed 
with  my  mantle  in  the  aiitichamber, 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  servants,  to  whe  in  I  wished 
to  1 1  peat  my  directions  about  any  let- 
ters which  might  come  after  my  depar- 
ture. I  had  not  stood  there  above  a 
few  minutes,  when  L*  Souchc,   de  St. 

II  il  a  ire's  servant,  entered,  and  bowing 
to  the  ground,  requested  to  receive  my 
orders.  I  had  always  viewed  this  man 
with  prejudice,  which  was  much  in- 
creased since  the  time  in  which  he  put 
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his  master's  letter  into  my  hand,,  at 
Albinga;  and  suspicious  as  to  his  inten- 
tions on  the  present  occasion,  I  turned 
away,  declining  his  interference,  and 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  apartment 
where  my  friends  were  assembled,  with- 
out having  heen  able  to  give  any  fur- 
ther directions  about  my  letters.  I  found 
the  company  consisted  of  a  numerous 
circle  of  relations  and  friends ;  and 
Madame  almost  immediately  entered, 
followed  by  Angelica,  who  approached 
with  slow  and  timid  steps:  she  looked 
paler  than  usual,  and  her  eyes  were 
fixed  to  the  ground.  Her  father,  gently 
taking  her  hand,  led  her  to  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  de  Linois  advancing 
with  graceful  alacrity,  placed  himself 
by  her  side.  We  formed  a  circle  round 
them,  and  the  prelate  pronounced  the 
nuptial  benediction;  after  which  she 
received  the  embraces  and  congratula- 

0.  Of  «*- 
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lions  of  every  one  present.  Madame 
seemed  to  view  the  ceremony  with  a 
degree  of  melancholy  composure,  and 
shed  tears  as  she  folded  her  daughter 
"WiW  ardour  in  !ile?( maternal  arms. 
Purnela  and  Victoire  wept  abundantly 
at  the  thoughts  of  losing  their  sifter; 
while  I  silently  breathed  prayers  and 
wishes  for  the  happiness  of  my  dear 
Angelica.  The  company  afterwards 
seated  themselves,  to  partake  of  a  mag- 
nificent collation ;  hut  little  hilarity 
prevailed  on  either  side.    The  guests  in 

general  seemed  to  unite  with  the  indi- 
ct 

viduals  of  her  own  family  in  regretting 
her  departure,  and  the  circumstance  of 
her  removal  to  an  immense  distance 
from  them  :  de  St.  Hilaire,  however, 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  spirits  of  his 
friends :  he  told  us  he  expected  shortly 
to  visit  Italy  on  some  military  business. 
Angelica  smiled.,  and  timidity  and  em- 

£  Q 
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barrassment,  which  had  hitherto  kept 
her  silent,  gave  way  for  a  moment,  as 
she  warmly  expressed  the  joy  which 
her  father's  presence  at  Naples  would 
afford  her.  De  Linois,  after  having 
seconded  his  bride  in  these  filial  and 
affectionate  wishes,  intimated  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  departure,  as  the  day 
was  wearing  apace^j  tjfjr  .mother  and 
sisters  bade  her  adieu,  with  expressions 
of  tenderness  which  grief  rendered  in- 
articulate: her  friends  united  in  wish- 
ing her  every  felicity.  Her  father 
supported  her  to  the  carriage,  which 
stood  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  after 
handing  me  in,  retreated,  to  make  way 
for  de  Linois,  who  joyously  jumping 
in,  bade  the  postillions  go  on  :  and  they 
drove  us  furiously  through  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

Finche  con  Zeffiro  soave 

Tien  del  mar  lira  placata 

Ogtii  nave  e  fortunata 

E  felice  ogni  nocchier, 

d3 
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E  ben  prova  de  corra'ggio 
Encontrar  I'onde  funesta 
Navigar  fra  lc  tempeste 
E  non  pcrderc  il  scntier. 

Metastasis" 
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CHAP.  IV. 

*{  Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
"Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride, 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  betvvcen. 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene." 

As  we  entered  the  Province  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  travelled  to  the  southward, 
though  the  mornings  and  evenings 
were  still  cold,  vet  soft  breezes  and 
gentle  showers  announced  the  approach 
of  spring;  extensive  fields  of  young 
corn  displayed  a  vivid  green,  and  each 
slender  blade  was  hung  with  glittering 
dew-drops.  The  vineyards  along  the 
side  of  the  road,  spread  in  arches  of 
fragrant  verdure,  extended  almost  as 
d4 
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far  as  the  eye  could  reach :  here 
and  there  v>e  discovered  spots  of  pas* 
ture  ground^  and  a  few  young  lambsjust 
dropped,  reposing  by  the  side  of  their 
darns,  sheltered  their  tender  limbs  in 
the  mothers'  warm  fleece.  The  spor- 
tive heifer  ran  round  in  giddy  maze, 
and  the  foal,  too  small  to  crop  the  grass, 
stood  by  the  old  one's  side,  gazing  at  us 
as  we  passed.  [){Ifi 

"  Zefiro  torua,  c'l  bel  tempo  rimena, 
•  .  •    *  I  fiori  e  I*erhe.  suadolce  famiglia 

E  garrir  Prognc  e  piangcr  filomena, 
£  primavera  Candida  c  Ycrmiglia." 

The  inundation  of  a  small  brook, 
the  name  of  which  I  have  forgot,  ob- 
liged us  to  go  round  a  considerable  way; 
therefore  we  entered  the  Town  of  Dion* 
lafe  at  night,  but  as  we  left  it  early  on 
the  following  morning,  saw  little  or 
nothing,  except  those  streets  lead* 
ingto  and  from  the  hotel.     After  tra- 
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veiling  the  whole  of  the  two  following 
days  without  observing  any  thing 
worth  relating,  we  arrived  within  a 
few  miles  of  Suza,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  passes  out  of  France  into 
Italy,  and  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  mountains  rising  in  endless  succes- 
sion to  the  skies.  The  eagle  and  the 
vulture  rose  screaming  from  the  rocks, 
and  the  shamoy  often  crossed  the  road, 
which  wound  along  the  declivity  of 
the  hills,  whose  rugged  sides  soon 
obliged  us  to  forsake  the  carriage  and 
pursue  the  way  on  foot;  but  in  a  short 
time  we  found  ourselves  completely 
bewildered,  and  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
turn.  De  Linois  hollowed  to  the  at- 
tendants, whom  he  had  ordered  to  wait 
for  us  at  the  first  turn  to  the  right, 
but  without  effect,  and  the  echo  of  his 
own  voice  was  the  only  answer  lie  re- 
ceived, while  all  appeared  gloomy  and 
desolate.  The  cold  evening  breesu- 
d  5 
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swept  by  in  chilly  blasts,  and  we  shud- 
dered as  we  drew  our  mantles  across 
our  bosoms  at  the  thoughts  of  remain- 
ing all  night  shivering'  among  the 
mountains,  We  proceeded  slowly 
along,  often  anxiously  listening  in 
hopes  of  hearing  the  echo  of  footsteps 
or  baying  of  dogs,  but  in  vain:  we  had 
not,  however,  walked  far,  when  wc 
descryed  two  men  descending  from  the 
heights  into  the  path  we  trod  :  they 
were  shamoy  hunters,  and  gladly  un- 
dertook for  a  trilling  recompence  to 
conduct  us  to  Suza;  and  at  our  en- 
trance into  the  town  we  were  over- 
taken by  our  servants,  and  dismissing 
our  conductors  with  double  the  pro- 
mised reward,  proceeded  to  an  hotel, 
where  we  found  a  cheerful  fire  blazing 
on  the  hearth;  and  having  talked  over 
the  occurrences  of  the  day,  retired  to 
repose.  After  crossing  the  Alps,  and 
travelling  without  intermission  the  two 
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following  days,  we  reached  the  city 
of  Genoa,  from  whence  we  were  to 
embark  for  Naples. 

This     city     affords    a    melancholy 
display  of  those  ravages  attendant  upon 
war,   both   in   1801  and  subsequent  to 
that  period;  several  public  buildings 
and  private  houses  are  seen  in  ruins, 
to  the    right  and  left:     the  magnifi- 
cent Aqueduct  also   has    been    consi- 
derably damaged ;    however,    it  con- 
tinues   to    distribute  water    to    most 
parts  of  the  town  ;   and  in  the  harbour, 
which  is  very  considerable,  they  have 
extended  a    mole    into  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  to  secure  the  ships,  and  break 
the  fury  ofthe  waves;  and  at  the  furthest 
extremity  of  which  rises  a  tower,  from 
whence  the  mariner's  beacon  darts  its 
steady  beams  athwart  the  tempestuous 
midnight     gloom,     and     guides     the 
weather-beaten    sailor    safe    into  port 
again.     We  ascended    this    building, 
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and  my  head  grew  giddy  as  I  "view- 
ed the  vast  expanse  of  water  below. 
I  started  back,  and  turning  towards 
the  city,  which  stands  to  the  left, 
saw  its  churches  and  public  buildings 
rising  in  gay  succession,  and  intermin- 
gling with  the  fertile  lands  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town,  backed 
by  stupendous  mountains,  for  the 
most  part  barren,  and  without  any 
traces  of  verdure  whatever  ;  forming 
on  the  whole  a  grand  and  impressive 
scene. 

Our  stay  at  Genoa,  which  did  not 
exceed  three  days,  was  too  short  to 
furnish  much  worth  relating.  The 
females  were  dressed  in  black,  and 
their  heads  wrapped  in  a  veil  or  hood 
of  the  same  colour :  they  usually 
ejaculated  an  ave-maria  as  we  passed, 
expressive  of  salutation  and  benedic- 
tion. The  streets  appeared  thronged 
with  Ribaldi,  some  exhibiting  them- 
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selves  as  fortune-tellers  and  jugglers, 
while  others  exposed  to  view  various 
pieces  of  merchandize,  to  attract 
the  curiosity  of  strangers.  These  were 
for  the  most  part  monks,  who  for- 
merlv  inhabited  the  neighbouring: 
monasteries,  which  had  been  converted 
into  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  bar« 
racks  for  the  soldiers;  and  them- 
selves turned  adrift  again  to  prey  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  We  visit- 
ed a  building  once  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Loretto,  and  found  that  the 
refectory  was  full  of  horses;  and 
the  nun's  parlour  converted  into  a 
guard- room. 

It  was  with  complacency  that  we 
beheld  these  abodes  of  superstition 
thus  metamorphosed:  and  oht  may 
the  powerful  arm  of  the  conqueror 
crumble  this  fiend's  palace  to  the 
ground,  and  overwhelm  her  in  the 
ruins  thereof  \ 
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An  huge  great  boast*  it  was^when  it  in  length 
Was  stretched  forth,  that  nigh  fill'd  all  the  place, 
And  seein'd  to  be  of  infinite  great  strength  : 
Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  race, 
Born  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base, 
Or  other  like  infernal  furies  kind  : 
For  of  B  maid  sho  had  the  outvvird  face 
To  h'de  the  horror  which  did  lurk  behind, 
The  better  to  beguile  whom  she  so  fond  did  find. 

Spencer. 

-*°bfJF     Of-i J    *WOlf]ffli 

On  the  20th  of  Marfli  we  embark- 
ed on  hoard  La  Tonnant  frigate,  com- 
manded by  M.  de  Regnier,  and  a  fa- 
vourable wind  filling  our  sails,  drove 
us  rapidly  from  the  harbour  of  Genoa. 
The  motion  of  the  waves,  the  scent 
of  the  tar,  annoyed  me  so  much,  that 
I  was  for  several  hours  unable  to  move 
or  to  attend  to  and  become  acquainted 
with  another  family  on  board,  consist- 
ing of  a  gentleman  ami  lady,  who,  with 
their  daughter,  were  returning  from 
Genoa  to  Naples. 

Signor  Rossano  was  near  forty  years 
*  Superstition, 
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of  age,'  tall,  and  good  looking ;  his 
manners  gentlemanly,  and  his  mind 
much  more  so  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  natives  of  Italy.  Possessed 
of  an  excellent  understanding,  his  read- 
ing had  heen  rather  select  than  exten- 
sive ;  and  he  had  early  seen  how  re- 
quisite it  is  to  store  the  mind  with 
useful  images,  and  improve  the  judg- 
ment by  reflection,  in  order  to  become 
an  entertaining  companion,  or  a  judi- 
cious friend.  He  was  both  these  in 
the  fullest  extent,  and  as  such  had 
been  received  with  distinction  in  those 
different  countries  which  he  had  tra- 
versed ;  and  having  succeeded  in  rea- 
lizing a  considerable  fortune  by  the  ex- 
change of  merchandize,  while  his 
wealthy  family  had  warmly  seconded 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  views  in  Italy, 
he  was  permitted,  on  his  return,  peace- 
ably to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
in  a  handsome  house  and  splendid  esta- 
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blishment  at  Portici,  near  Naples.  He 
had  formerly  beea  in  England,  and 
his  only  child,  a  daughter,  was  born 
there,  as  her  name  Inglesia  implies : 
she  was  a  fine  sensible  well  behaved 
girl,  about  fifteen,  not  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  her  form  as  much  as  she 
was  distinguished  bv  the  softness  and 
gentleness  of  her  demeanor:  she  idol* 
ized  her  father,  and  dwelt  with  delight 
on  each  word  he  uttered. 

Signora  Rossano  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age :  her  face  extremely 
beautiful,  but  her  manners  and  con- 
versation-were devoid  of  every  attrac- 
tion, and  indicated  disposition  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  softness  of  her 
features  and  harmony  of  her  song. 
Nature  appeared  to  have  bestowed 
all  her  care  in  giving  the  last  exqui- 
site finish  to  those  charms  of  fea- 
ture and  of  voice,  which  I  never  knew 
surpassed,  leaving  her  character  rough- 
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\y  sketched,  and  coarsely  blended,  the 
original  qualities  of  her  mind  possibly 
too  uncouth  and  wayward  to  ad  rait  of 
polish  or  improvement.  In  Italy,  where 
the  accents  of  harmony  arise,'  wherever 
the  human  voice  is  heard,  her  tones 
enchained  the  ear,  and  detained  the 
senses  captive.  "  Oh  !  it  came  over  the 
soul  like  the  sweet  south  breathing  o'er 
a  bed  of  violets  ;"  and  while  her  strains 
lingered  in  the  ear,  they  would  have 
restored  peace  to  the  bosom  of  a  par- 
ricide, and  banished  the  demon  of  re- 
morse and  woe  ;  and  when  she  sung  the 
torments  of  absence,  and  described  in 
melting  accents  t;he  joys  attending  a 
lover's  return,  delicious  tears  bathed 
my  eyes,  while  the  voice  of  Rimini 
seemed  to  echo  her  song,  presenting  to 
my  view  that  rapturous  moment  in 
which  we  should  meet  to  part  no  more. 
Whatever  object  gives  rise  to  joyous 
sensations,    is   anxiously   sought   as    a 
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powerful  auxiliary  in  our  search  after 
happiness;  I  therefore  ecigerly  endea- 
voured to  recommend  myself  to  Signora 
Rossano's  friendship,  and  assiduously 
courted  her  regard.  I  long  sought  to 
discover  in  her  disposition  those  cor- 
responding traits  of  delicacy  and  sensi- 
bility which  her  song  so  powerfully 
expressed,  but  in  vain  ;  all  her  ex- 
cellencies seemed  to  vauish  the  moment 
she  ceased  to  sing,  the  moment  she 
veiled  her  face;  and  nothing  but  the 
most  trifling  observations  on  coarse 
sentiments,  uttered  in  common-place 
language,  succeeded  those  strains  of 
divine  harmony,  and  melting  tones  of 
tenderness,  which  distinguish  the  voice 
of  love;  those  captivating  smiles  and 
brilliant   glances   which    pourtray  its 

&  u  vnunrno') 

When  the  moon,  rising  in  an  un- 
clouded sky,  threw  her  radiance  over 
the  rippling  waves,  phosphoric  lights 
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dimly  seen  blanched  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  as  she  glided  along.  The  sea- 
men retiring,  left  the  steersman  alone 
at  the  helm,  while  the  soft  tranquillity 
of  the  scene  diffused  a  delicious  calm 
over  the  senses ;  the  attentive  ear 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  distant 
swell  of  the  ocean.  Her  melodious 
voice  broke  the  silence  which  sur- 
rounded us;  and  when  the  last  notes 
of  her  song,  borne  away  by  the  breeze, 
mingled  with  the  murmur  of  retiring 
waves,  Signor  Rossano  mentioned  the 
navigations  which  be  had  at  different 
times  made,  and  contrasted  the  turbu- 


lent  seas    of    Norway    with    the   soft 
transparent  Mediterranean  wave. 

ec  Some  years  ago/'  continued  he, 
et  I  was  on  board  a  merchantman,  in 
company  with  several  others,  returning 
from  Denmark  to  Norway.  We  were 
overtaken  by  a  tremendous  gale,  and 
many   days   passed   before    we    could 
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make  an  observation.  When  the  wea- 
ther cleared,  we  found  ourselves  in 
eighty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  with 
the  Gulph  of  Maelstrom  to  leeward. 
We  crowded  sail,  and  stood  to  wind- 
ward ;  but  soon  after  sonic  of  our  fleet 
made  signals  of  distress,  and  called 
aloud  for  that  assistance  which  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  give.  The  cir- 
cling eddies  of  the  Maelstrom,  consi- 
derably extended  by  the  late  gale,  was 
drawing  them  with  resistless  impetuo- 
sity and  thundering  violence  into  its 
dreadful  abyss ;  and  as  our  swelling 
canvass  conveyed  us  swiftly  out  of 
danger,  the  shrieks  of  the  sufferers, 
mingling  wilh  the  blast,  rendered  us 
for  a  time  insensible  to  joy,  and  we 
continued  our  voyage  with  sensations 
of  melancholy,  mixed  with  grateful 
satisfaction  at  our  providential  escape 
from  death.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked/'  continued  Signor  Rossano, 
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"  that  the  mariner's  life,  though  sub- 
ject to  so  many  perils,  is  yet  exempt 
from  a  variety  of  evils  of  a  less  sup- 
portable nature,  which  too  frequently 
harass  those  on  shore;  and  as  the  hu- 
man mind  seem?  formed  either  to  strug- 
gle with  adversity,  or  to  sink  into  list- 
lessness  and  ennui,  that  mode  of  life 
is  surely  to  be  preferred  which  presents 
a  constant  stimulus  to  activity  in  a 
succession  of  hopes  and  fears.  If  the 
tempest  drives  them  from  harbour,  it 
also  excites  their  exertions,  and  in- 
creases their  desire  of  arriving  there; 
and  when  at  length  the  sky  becomes 
clear,  and  the  winds  are  hushed,  they 
hail  with  redoubled  pleasure  each  well- 
known  object,  and  behold  with  rapture 
the  cottage  roof,  the  village  spire,  and 
paternal  fields  ripe  with  approaching 
harvest." 

ff  Dispcrato  in  mar  turbato 
Sotto  del  Fuuesto  o  aero 
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Pur  tal  voltail  passegglero 
II  suo  porto  retrovo." 

b3)nu!d?venutiidifilici 

Va  per  gioco  in  su  Tarena 

Disegnando  ai  cari  amici 
I  perigU  che  passo. 
- 
It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  a 
delightful  April  day  that  we  entered 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  soon  afterwards 
anchored  near  Castel  Nuovo ;  a  soft 
purple  tint  resting  on  every  object,  ren- 
dered indiscribably  distinct  by  the  vi- 
vid brightness  of  an  Italian  sky;  and 
it  was  long  before  the  eye,  which 
wandered  with  rapture  over  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  could  find  leisure 
to  rest  upon  particular  objects,  or  de- 
tach itself  from  the  magnificent  assem- 
blage of  those  charms  which  the  inex- 
haustible hand  of  nature  has  lavished 
on  the  blooming  shores  of  Italy.  Be- 
fore us  stood  the  city  of  Naples :  its 
spires  aud  white  buildings  extending 
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along   the    coast,     and     climbing    the 
heights,    intermixed    with    groves    of 
vivid  green;  beyond  which  the  blunted 
top  and    reclining  form  of  a    moun- 
tain  indicates  the   sublime  Vesuvius, 
at    the   foot   of    which   we    observed 
the  buildings  of  Portici    rising  from 
among  vineyards  and  orange  trees,  re- 
flected   by     the    blue    waves.      Fur- 
ther on,    in    the   same    direction,    are 
seen  the  Islands  of   Ischia  and  Proci- 
da ;  where  the  eye  distinguishes  villages 
resting  on  the  craggy  rocks,  while  trees 
of  every  shade   and  form  encircle  the 
base,    and    intermingle    their    foliage 
with  the  rugged  cliffs.     To  the  right 
aw  the   Island   of  Capri,  a  rocky 
•   standing    in   the  open  sea; 
but  we  were  too  distant  to  discover  any 
■  X  but  its  form. 
As  we  approached  the  knding-place 
at  the  city  of  Naples,  our  attention  was 
jably  detained  by  groups  of  beau* 
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tiful  females,  some  of  whom  were  dis- 
tributing baskets  of  oranges  on  board 
the  felucas  which  lay  alongside,  while 
others  stood  industriously  collecting 
them  in  heaps  on  the  shore.  Their 
long  dark  hair,  braided  in  tresses,  was 
in  part  folded  up  under  their,  pointed 
black  head-dresses,  while  the  remain- 
der hung  loose  on  their  shoulders, 
reaching  below  the  waist.  The  short 
coloured  cloth  petticoat,  and  open 
jacket,  displayed  the  symmetry  of  their 
forms,  which  altogether  afforded  a 
charming  specimen  of  that  beauty  which 
so  eminently  distinguishes  the  Italian 
girls.  The  matrons  stood  by  with  the 
distaff  at  their  side,  passing  the  fine 
silken  thread  through  their  sun-burnt 
fingers,  while  they  watched  their  chil- 
dren bathing  sportively  in  the  warm 

;'thy 
race,  with  bar-  head*;  and  open  breast- 
ed cbdiSj  with  list  lew  .oe,  rested 
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on  their  oars,  while  others  indolently 
dragged  the  light  net  and  small  fish 
ashore. 

De  Li  no  is  fixed  his  residence  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  city,  not 
far  from  the  road  leading  to  Norcera. 
Alta  Villa,  for  so  it  was  called, 
consisted  of  several  apartments  well 
furnished  ;  the  roof  was  fiat,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  balcony ;  the  windows 
opened  into  a  garden  of  considerable 
extent;  the  geranium  and  myrtle  were 
formed  into  hedges,  secured  on  the 
outside  by  rows  of  prickly  pear,  and 
the  impenetrable  leaves  of  the  aloe  tree. 
Fruits  of  every  kernel,  and  flowers  of 
every  perfume  bloomed  there,  and  par- 
terres of  hyacinths  and  ranunculas  were 
separated  by  rows  of  the  narrow-leaved 
myrtle.  Streams  of  water  gently  rip- 
pling over  heaps  of  rough  pebbles, 
placed  there  for  that  purpose,  refreshed 

\i>L,  II.  s 
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the  eye,  gratified  the  ear,  and  uniting 
at  the  extremity  of  the  'garden,  flowed 
through  a  grove  of  young  orange 
trees,  and  falling  down  a  steep,  disap- 
peared among  the  rocks.  A  winding 
path  led  through  the  wood  to  a  pavi- 
lion which  commanded  a  distinct  view 
of  the  mountain's  ever  varying  surface, 
where  the  rolling  smoke,  and  light 
clouds,  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  sometimes  rested  majestically 
on  its  bosom ;  at  others,  rose  in  gro- 
tesque forms,  or  extended  in  magic 
scenery  along  the  vallies  beneath.  The 
roof  and  walls  of  the  pavilion  were 
painted  in  fresco,  so  as  to  resemble 
rock  work,;  |  and  here  and  there 
mosses  and  wild  flowers  seemed  to 
hang  from  the  crevices  of  the  stone. 
Honeysuckles  and  jessamineg  twined  in 
profusion  over  the  lattice-work  of  the 
windows,  and  small  pebbles  of  different 
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colours,  fixed  in  cement,  formed  the 
floor ;  and  the  seats  and  tables  were 
of  cork-tree. 

In  this  retreat  I  placed  my  books* 
arranged  my  drawing  implements,  and 
tuned  the  strings  of  my  harp  :  here  I 
loved  to  linger,  and  watch  departing 
twilight,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
water- fall,  and  fanned  by  the  evening 
breeze  :  here  I  retraced,  undisturbed, 
every  past  scene  connected  with  Ri- 
mini, and  renewed  my  assurances  of 
love  to  him,  whose  image  was  never 
one  moment  absent  from  my  thoughts; 
and  while  I  repeatedly  read  over  his 
last  letter,  and  sighed  at  its  distant 
date,  my  thoughts  still  darting  for- 
ward, suggested  to  me  scenes  of  feli- 
city, forgetting  how  seldom  the  future 
makes  us  amends  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  past. 


e2 
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CHAP.  V. 

cc  All-conquering  heat !  Oh,  intermit  thy  wrath, 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  so  fierce:  incessant  still  you  flow, 
And  still  another  fervent  flood  succeeds; 
Pour'd  on  the  head  profuse,  in  vain  1  sigh, 
And  restless  turn,  aud  look  around  for  night — , 
Night  is  far  off,  and  hotter  hours  approach.'* 

The  attentive  hospitality  of  our 
friends,  Signor  and  Siguora  Rossino, 
withdrew  us  for  a  time  from  Naples 
to  Portici,  and  accompanied  by  them 
we  orenared  *o  visit  those  places  most 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  i'i  ountain  of  Vesuvius  appeared 
to  claim  precedence  ;  and  as  the  wea- 
thet  was  intensely  hot,  we  purposed 
visiting  it  by  torch  light.  We  left 
Portici  at  sunset,  and  the  first  part  of 
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the  road  lay  among  high  trees,  and  the 
myrtle  brush-wood  was  thickly  scat- 
tered around ;  an  infinite  number  of 
fire  flies,  rising  from  the  shrubs  which 
skirted  the  road,  glittered  in  all  direc- 
tions, spangled  our  garments,  and  rest- 
ed for  an  instant  on  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  mules  as  we  passed.  The  natives 
had  tuned  their  mandolines  and  gui- 
tars ;  some  sat  enjoying  the  cool  of 
the  evening  at  the  entrance  of  their 
houses,  while  others  danced  the  bolero 
and  fandango  with  vivacity  and  glee. 
The  sounds  of  festivity,  and  the  display 
of  fertility  gradually  retreated  as  we 
advanced :  the  way  grew  rugged,  the 
-scenery  wild  and  savage,  and  no  sound 
was  heard,  except  the  muttering  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  crash  of  falling  lava: 
within  about  a  league  of  the  sum- 
mit we  reached  a  hermitage,  seated  at 
the  side  of  a  rock,  from  whence  we 
beheld  gulphs  and  precipices  on  all 
e3 
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sides  :  the  light  of  the  moon  resting 
upon  the  projecting  masses  of  lava,,  and 
the  shadows  falling  into  the  recesses, 
increased  their  raiural  gloom,  giving 
them  an  appearance  of  unfathomable 
profundity;  danger  and  desolation  sur- 
rounded us,,  as  we  seated  ourselves  on 
a  stone  bench  at  the  door  of  the  her- 
mitage. 

We  coutinued  our  march  over  the 
crumbling  lava, "which  retreated  under 
our  footsteps;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  rest  on  the  pointed  dross  and  sharp 
craggs.  Exhausted  and  breathless  we 
reached  a  huge  rock,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  crater,  which  the  volca- 
nic fire  had  formerly  flung  from  its 
center ;  and  here  we  sat,  or  rather 
threw  ourselves  down  to  take  breath. 
The  silence  of  the  night  was  undis- 
turbed except  by  low  rumbling  noises, 
apparently  issuing  from  the  interior  of 
the  mountain,  which  had  been  perfect- 
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\y  quiet  for  several  preceding  days. 
After  having  rested  about  half  an 
hour,  we  observed  a  yellow  smoke  is- 
sue from  the  summit,  and  we  saw 
small  flames  occasionally  tremble  amid 
the  rising  smoke  :  the  moon  suddenly 
became  obscure ;  the  wind  rising  be- 
gan to  drive  the  thick  vapour  towards 
us,  and  the  torches  gleamed  a  dull 
unsteady  light.  The  low  murmuring 
sound,  like  distant  thunder,  swelled 
into  bursts  of  explosion,  sufficient  to 
strike  terror  into  the  stoutest  breast. 
We  descended  the  trembling  craggy 
heights  with  much  greater  celerity 
than  we  ascended,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments reached  the  door  of  the  her- 
mitage, and  turning  towards  the  vol- 
cano, discerned  the  flames  rising,  and 
stones  and  ashes  discharged  into  the 
sea. 

The  hermit,  formerly  a  Padre  Abate,, 
set  before  his  guests  bread  and  wine, 
e4 
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entertaining  us  with  an  account  of  the 
dangers  he  had  escaped  during  his  long 
residence    in   this    alarming    situation. 
His  habitation  was  merely  a  shed,,  bare- 
ly sufficient  to   shelter   him   from  the 
fervour  of  the  heat   and    fall   of  the 
ashes.     A  variety  of  trifling  gifts,  pre- 
sented   by  travellers    who   had    expe- 
rienced his  hospitality,  were  displayed 
without   ostentation,    and   we  had  the 
pleasure  of  adding  to  the  number.  An- 
gelica detached  a  gold  chain  from  her 
neck,  and  requested  he  would  keep  it 
as  a  pledge  of  regard,  and  I  gave  him 
a  rosary  of  amber  beads,  given  me  du- 
ring my  residence  in  the  monastery  of 
St.   Zuric.      We   bade   adieu    to   our 
friendly  host  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  returned  to  Portici,  through  vine- 
yards and  orange  groves.     The  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  and  exhilirating  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  air,  recompensed 
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us    abundantly   for   our    fatigue    and 
alarms  during  the  preceding  night. 

Though  most  of  the  curiosities 
had  been  removed  to  Paris,  from  the 
Museum  at  Portici,  yet  we  viewed 
with  pleasure  some  fragments  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peia :  some  figures  of  nymphs  and 
satyrs  were  found  framed,  and  drawn 
in  a  charming  manner,  unlike  the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  indifferently  imagined  and 
worse  executed.  The  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  appear  to  have  been  of  copper 
and  brass ;  and  we  saw  panes  of  a  very 
thick  glass,  which  were  taken  out  of  a 
window  at  Pompeia.  Several  femaTe 
ornaments,  of  a  grotesque,  unaccount- 
able shape,  lay  scattered  here  and 
there;  and  we  remarked  the  impression 
of  a  female  form,  nearly  entire,  in 
stone,  lying  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, adorned  with  bracelets :  the 
e5 
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overwhelming  lava  had  surprised  her 
in  this  position,  and  the  ashes  consoli- 
dated into  stone,  retained  the  impres- 
sion. A  small  glass  phial  was  shewn, 
which  had  been  found  in  a  sepulchre, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  a  light  was  burning  in  it, 
which  instantly  vanished  as  the  air 
entered.  After  having  remaiued  in  the 
museum  an  hour  or  two,  we  attempted 
to  walk  along  the  coast ;  but  the  want 
of  shade  obliged  us  almost  immedi- 
ately to  retire,  and  seek  shelter  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
darted  horizontally  over  our  heads : 
we  therefore  returned  to  the  house, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
either  reading  in  a  desultory  manner, 
or  turning  over  the  leaves  of  our  mu- 
sic books,  occasionally  playing  a  few 
tunes  on  the  harp  or  guitar,  and  often 
casting  our  eyes  towards  the  west, 
anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the 
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sun,  in  expectation  of  beholding  its 
fiery  beams  quenched  in  the  ocean, 
and  yielding  to  the  refreshing  evening 
breeze,  allow  us  to  wander  at  pleasure 
in  the  fragrant  woods  leading  to  Casi^ 
nola.  We  accordingly  set  out,  arm  in 
arm,  sometimes  pausing  to  gather  the 
wild  myrtle  and  scarlet  fuscia,  which 
hung  in  graceful  wreaths  along  the 
side  of  the  path.  Fields  of  the 
sweet  pea  just  beginning  to  blossom 
extended  before  us,  and  the  breeze 
lightly  sweeping  over  their  surface, 
diffused  their  fragrance  around.  On 
the  following  morning  at  sun-rise 
we  embarked  on  board  a  feluca, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
island  of  Capri :  a  favourable  breeze 
conveyed  us  swiftly  over  the  curling 
waves,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
we  landed  on  its  rocky  shore.  After 
ascending  with  difficulty  a  winding 
path  cut  in  the  craggy  steep,  we  traced 
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each  spot  which  history  points  out  as 
the  ahode  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  rested  in  a  round  building  on  the 
eastern  side,  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  a  temple,  columns  of  which  are 
yet  standing  in  defiance  to  the  obli- 
terating hand  of  time  :  it  is  seated  in 
the  cleft  of  a  rock,  overhanging  the 
restless  ocean,  which  ever  toiling  swells 
below,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  bay  of  Naples.  The  hills  of 
Massa  are  seen  majestically  rising  to 
the  left,  beyond  the  bays  of  Gaeta  and 
Salerno,  backed  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  the  Apennines.  We  followed  nar- 
row paths  leading  through  small  fields, 
and  blooming  trees;  and  festoons  of  a 
beautiful  white  flower,  wiih  purple 
stripes,  which  sometimes  obstructed 
our  way,  hung  in  wreaths  from  the 
trunk  of  the  dusky  olive  tree.  Assisted 
by  our  guide  we  reached  the  south  east 
part  of  the  island,  and  beheld  immense 
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caverns  and  grottos  hewn  in  the 
rock  ;  and  descending  to  the  beach, 
through  a  cavity  formed  by  the  arch- 
ing craggs,  beheld  the  blue  ocean  in 
boundless  expanse  to  the  left,  and  to 
the  right  projecting  rocks  overhang- 
ing each  other  in  wild  confusion  :  we 
selected  some  pieces  of  white  marble 
and  coral,  beautifully  polished  by  the 
waves;  but  our  progress  was  soon  im- 
peded by  stupendous  cliffs  advancing 
into  the  sea;  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
driving  us  back  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  we  followed  the  windings  of  a 
stream  which  issued  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  observed  at  a  short  distance 
from  us  a  cavity  formed  in  the  rock, 
overhung  with  ivy,  festoons  of  which 
shaded  the  entrance  and  quivered  in 
the  breeze.  In  this  cool  retreat  we 
paused,  and  our  attendants  producing 
some  refreshments,  we  made  a  slight 
repast,   and   afterwards   dispersing  m 
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different  directions.,  some  pursued  the 
windings  of  the  rivulet,  watching  the 
fish  which  sported  along  its  glassy  sur- 
face, while  others  gathered  the  wild 
flowers  and  aromatic  plants  which 
grew  on  its  banks.  I  stood  at  some 
distance,  admiring  a  group  of  beau- 
tiful girls,  who  were  advancing  with 
baskets  of  linen  on  their  heads,  and 
short  flat  poles  in  their  hands:  they 
suddenly  stopped,  and  placing  their 
baskets  on  the  ground,  surrounded  me, 
dancing  with  sprightly  gestures,  and 
singing  in  a  lively  pleasing  tone:  — 

"  Oh  !  bell  a  fan  dull  a  !  quanta  be  I  (a, 
Occhj  begli,  Capelli  begli,  carnaggi- 
one  bella,  oh  quanta  bclla  !  bella  fan- 
dull  a.7  * 

Signora  Rossano,  who  approach- 
ed, informed  me  that  the  lively  ima- 
gination and  active  sprightliness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Capri  is  prover- 
bial,  proceeding     in    all    probability 
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from  the  extreme  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  softened  through  lofty 
groves  which  extend  to  the  summit  of 
the  highest  hills.  The  large-leaved 
mulberry-tree,  studded  with  delicious 
purple  berries;  the  pomegranate.,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  and  apples  of  a  blood-red 
colour;  the  broad  shining  leaves  of  the 
omelia,  with  belUshaped  flowers  of 
snowy  whiteness ,  the  orange  and  citron 
trees,  bearing  fruits  and  flowers  at 
once,  all  contribute  to  the  nourishment 
aftd  refreshment  of  these  happy  vil- 
lagers, who,  placing  their  habitations 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  land,  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  the  breeze  as  it  sweeps 
along  the  ocean,  flutters  through  the 
trees,  and  exhales  the  perfume  of  in- 
numerable aromatic  plants  and  flowers. 
A  brisk  gale  rising  at  sun-set  con- 
veyed us  from  the  island  of  Capri;  and 
as  we  passed  the  eastern  side  we  beheld 
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the  foam  of  the  waves  clashed  high  in 
air,  in  boisterous  contention  with  its 
projecting  rocks.  After  passing  the 
promontory  of  Massa,  Sorrento  rose 
to  our  view,  supposed  formerly  to  have 
echoed  with  the  tuneful  syren's  song. 
The  rocky  surface  is  adorned  with  fo- 
rests of  the  venerable  oak,  and  the 
slender  twigs  of  the  yellow  broom 
hang  its  yellow  flowers  from  the  in- 
terstices of  the  rock,  and  float  in  the 
wave  below.  Paths  are  cut  through 
the  heights  to  admit  the  entrance  of 
strangers  into  the  interior  of  the  islairj  ; 
but  the  evening  was  too  far  advanced 
to  permit  of  any  further  delay*  and  we 
returned  to  Portici  well  pleased  with 
our  excursion,  and  "determined  to  em- 
bark again  on  the  following  day,  and 
visit  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Pro- 
cida. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

iC  La  jalousie  est  en  quelque  maniere  juste  etrai- 
sonablepuisqucllenetendqii'aconserverunbien 
qui  nous  appartient  on  que  nous  croyons  nous 
appartient  an  lieu  que  l'envic  est  uue  fureur 
qui  ne  pout  soufrir  le  bicn  desautres.1' 

The  weather,  however,  was  unfa- 
vourable to  our  wishes  ;  the  wind  still 
curled  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  drove 
the  waves  rapidly  to  the  shore ;  we 
therefore  determined  to  confine  our 
proceedings  to  the  land  at  present,  and 
prepare  to  visit  the  catacombs  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  city.  Signor  Ros- 
sano  informed  us  that  the  origin  of 
these  vaults  is  uncertain,  and  all  con- 
jecture respecting  the  hand  that  formed 
them,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which 
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they  were  fabricated,  lies  buried  under  a 
heap  of  fabulous  uncertainty.  "Though 
by  far  the  most  reasonable  conjecture 
is,  that  they  were  intended  as  recepta- 
cles for  the  dead,  it  is  maintained/' 
added  he;  tc  that  they  extend  in  various 
directions  as  far  as  Capua  Pozzuale 
and  Pausilippo  :  the  ancient  poets  have 
supplied  them  with  inhabitants;  and 
Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  to  them  in 
the  following  lines  of  his  Odyssey: 

When  lu !  we  reach'd  old  Ocean's  utmost  bounds, 
Wheu  rocks  controul  his  waves  with  cver-during 

bonds, 
Then  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  cells, 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cammcrean  dwells ; 
The  sun  ne'er  views  th'  uncomfortable  seatt, 
When  radiant  he  advances  or  retreats. 
Unhappy  race,  whom  endless  night  invades, 
Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  with 

shades. 

We    set  out,    attended    by    guides, 
and  soon  reached  the  catacombs,  which 
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consist  of  three  distinct  passes  rising 
above  each  other,  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  branching'  out  into  a  variety  of 
directions,  with  niches  on  either  side, 
of  size  sufficient  to  contain  a  human 
body.  We  attempted  to  proceed  in 
the  lower  cavity,  but  soon  found  vour 
progress  interrupted  by  fragments  of 
the  roof  and  sides,  which  had  crum- 
bled down,  and  were  lying  in  heaps 
on  the  ground.  We  ascended  the  se- 
cond aperture,  and  met  with  better 
success ;  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  the  light  of  the  torches  flashed 
upon  bones  and  skulls  which  we  dis- 
covered lying  among  the  stones.  Signor 
Rossano  paused: — "  These  mansions 
of  the  dead,"  said  he,  "  are  supposed 
latterly  to  have  been  sought  as  places 
of  concealment  in  times  of  persecution 
and  civil  war ;  and  as  we  tread  these 
shades  of  death,  the  mind  painfully  re- 
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curs  to  the  sensations  which  those  url 
happy  victims  of  oppression  must  have 
experienced,  viewing  with  fearful  ap- 
prehension the  damp  humid  air  of  pu- 
trescence hanging  over  the  half-expir- 
ing lamp:  their  power  impotent  to  reple- 
nish for  their  wives  and  children  the  daily 
diminishing  food,  while  danger  and  de- 
struction with  iron  hand  guarding  the 
entrance  of  these  caverns,  sternly  for- 
bade their  re-appearance  intherealmsof 
day."  These  and  similar  reflections  en- 
gaged our  attention, as  we  followed  our 
guides  thrbugh  the  windings  of  the 
catacombs,  and  insensibly  filled  my 
mind  with  sensations  of  alarm  and 
dread.  I  started  at  the  sound  of  our 
own  footsteps,  and  trembled  as  the 
voice  of  our  guides  bidding  us  come 
on,  echoed  in  sullen  murmurs  through 
the  gloom  :  the  light  of  their  torches 
gleaming  on  the  roof  and  sides, 
gradually   retreating   from   our  view, 
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threatened  to  leave  us  in  total  darkness ; 
and  Signor  Rossano,  who  walked  on 
before  me,  imperiously  ordered  them 
to  slacken  their  pace. 

"  I  always  distrust  these  furfanti/' 
said  he,  <f  even  admitting  that  they 
have  not  any  design  against  our  lives; 
yet  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst 
them  to  sport  with  the  fears  of  the 
timorous,  and  by  extinguishing  the 
light,  as  if  by  accident,  leave  us  to 
return  the  best  way  we  can  through 
the  winding  of  these  vaults,  every 
turning  of  which  they  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  with  me  all  disregard  of  danger 
ceases,  when  women  are  exposed  to 
share  the  peril.  You  had  better  re- 
main here  for  an  instant,  while  I 
overtake  these  ribaldi  and  bring  them 
back;  ai<d  I  think  we  have  had 
of  the  catacombs  for  the 
present." 

So  saying  he  sprang   forward   and 
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quickly   diasppeared,  but    in     a    few 
moments  we  joyfully  saw   our  friend 
approach,  urging  on  the  guides,  who 
smiled     at    the    apprehensions,    degli 
signoras ;  and  flourishing  their  torches 
to  and  fro  to  make  them  burn  bright- 
er,    quickly    led    us   to    the     mouth 
of  the   cavern,    and    remounting    our 
mules,   we  returned  to  Portici.     Soon 
after   our    arrival  there  I  retired   with 
Inglcsia   to  pursue  our  usual  occupa- 
tion, and   to  read   a   new  publication 
which  Signor    Rossano    had   brought 
from  Naples  for  our  amusement.     We 
were  thus   engaged  when     de   Linois 
entered,   and    requested   permission   to 
assist    us  in  our  studies;  this  favour 
we  should  willingly  have  declined,   as 
his  conversation   was   very  seldom  of 
a  nature  to  throw  heW  light  upon    any 
subject  whatever,    yet  as  he  appeared 
that  day   uncowim  nlv  gay  and  good- 
humoured,      we      received      his     at- 
teatioi**  accordingly,  and  trilled  away 
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the  time  agreeably  enough  till  Ange- 
lica appeared ,  who  complaining*  of 
fatigue  and  lassitude  in  consequence  of 
our  mornings  excursion,  declined  ac- 
companying us  in  our  evenings  walk. 
I  would  gladly  have  remained  at  home 
with  her,  but  this  she  peremptorily 
and  angrily  refused  ;  I  therefore  left 
her  with  Signora  Rossano,  and  accom- 
panied by  Inglesia,  followed  by  her 
father  and  de  Linois,  we  walked 
along  the  sea  side,  towards  Gaeta.  The 
winds  were  hushed,  and  the  sun  setting 
behind  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Pro- 
cida,  they  appeared  to  float  in  a  flood 
of  glory  The  air  was  perfectly 
serene ;  not  a  leaf  quivered  in  the  forest; 
and  the  sea  met  the  shore  unruffled  by 
the  slightest  swell.  The  magnificent 
scenery  rising  above  the  city  of  Naples 
was  softened  by  those  shadows  which 
at  the  approach  of  night  gradually 
extend  from  t\tQ  mountains  ar*d  the 
forest,  forming  a  diversity  of  light  aad 
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shade,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
which  was  never  yet  expressed  by  the 
human  pencil.  We  soon  afterwards 
perceived  a  globe  of  fire  gently  rising 
through  the  light  mist,  which  rested 
on  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  and 
reassuming  her  silver  hue,  the  moon 
shed  her  soft  light  on  the  world 
beneath  ;  but  while  we  extended  our 
steps  onward,  and  reposed  awhile  on 
the  fragrant  shore,  silvered  by  soft 
beams  of  light,  and  hushed  into  repose 
and  silence  by  the  absence  of  the  winds, 
and  lateness  of  the  hour,  my  thoughts 
were  wholly  absorbed  by  the  painful 
sensations  which  arose  in  my  mind, 
while  I  reflected  on  that  material 
alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  Angelica 
de  Linois,  which  I  had  lately  remarked 
with  inexpressible  concern:  it  was  in 
vain  that  I  endeavoured  to  retrace  that 
affectionate  disposition,  and  those 
endearing  charms  of  manner,  which 
had  go  long  engaged  my  kindness  and 
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rivetted  my  affection.  Her  temper  was 
become  uneven  and  fretful;  her  spirits, 
often  exliilirated  without  cause,  as 
quickly  sunk  into  dejection  or  pee- 
vishness;  and  the  good  humour  of  an 
hour  was  followed  by  sour  looks* and 
harsh  replies  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

That  deLinois's  unmeaning  attentions 
to  Inglesia  and  me  might  have  raised 
uneasy  sensations  in  her  bosom,  ap- 
peared possible:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  could  scarcely  suppose  her  so 
devoid  of  common  sense  as  to  indulge 
any  serious  apprehension  on  this  score. 
She  was  fuljy  aware  of  my  engagements 
with  Rimini,  and  knew  how  passion- 
ately I  was  devoted  to  him  ;  and  In- 
glesia, though  a  fine  handsome  girl, 
possessed  none  of  those  attractions,  the 
deficiency'  of  which  men  so  seldom 
overlook.  Distant,  silent,  and  reserved, 
indifferent  about  pleasing  any  one  ex- 

V«L.  II.  f 
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cept  her  father,,  her  time  was  entirely 
engrossed  by  pursuits  of  a  very  different 
nature;  and,  when  in  company,  she 
was  commonly  endeavouring  to  make 
out  a  rhymes  or  turn  a  sentence  agree- 
ably in  her  own  head,  aud  not  at  all 
attending  to  de  Linois's  gallantries. 
How  painful  are  those  sensations  at- 
tending- a  rising  coldness  and  disunion 
among  friends,  let  the  occasion  of  it 
be  what  it  may  :  every  trivial  circum- 
stance is  anxiously  watched,  as  calcu- 
lated cither  to  confirm  or  dispel  o* 
fears :  we  sometimes  accuse  ourselves  of 
having  through  inadvertence  provoked 
displeasure;  and  again,  we  arc  tempted 
to  think  that  theeloignement  is  solely  the 
coinage  of  our  own  brains,  and  at  last, 
when  positive  acts  of  unkindness  force 
themselves  upon  our  observation,  and 
change  our  doubts  into  certainty,  we 
still  seek  to  exonerate  our  friend,  and 
endeavour  to  suggest  excuses  for  jca- 
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lous fears,  and  unjust  suspicions,  while 
active  memory,  portraying  a  thousand 
past  endearments  and  exchange  of  con- 
fidence and  affection,  chaces  away  dis- 
pleasure from  our  bosoms,  and  leaves 
ds  still  desirous  to  arrest  the  footsteps 
of  retiring  friendship,  and  still  prepared 
to  greet  her  future  return.  We  had 
not  as  yet  completed  the  term  <  I  ur 
intended  stay  at  Portici,  when  Angelica 
suddenly  declared  her  resolution  of  re^ 
turning  home,  pleading  indisposition 
as  the  cause  of  her  leaving  her  friends 
thus  suddenly,  who  endeavoured  in 
vain,  by  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  to 
make  her  change  the  determination. 
De  Linois,  though  in  reality  perfectly 
indifferent  whether  we  remained  or  not, 
seconded  this  request :  however,  she 
persevered  in  her  resolution,  and  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  we  set  out,  at- 
tended by  Signor  Rossano  andlnglesia, 
who  took  leave  of  us  near  Naples,  with 
f2 
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the  warmest  expressions  of  kindness,  and 
a  promise  that  they  would  soon  visit 
us  there:  but  it  was  some  weeks  before 
I  saw  them  again. 

On  my  arrival  at  Naples,  I  found 
two  letters  lying  on  the  table,  among 
several  others  which  had  come  that  day 
for  Angelica  and  de  Linois :  my  eye, 
glancing  rapidly  over  the  direction,  I 
tore  open  one  from  Rimini,  containing 
merely  the  few  following  hurried  line§, 
without  any   date  whatever  : 

"  Giovanna  vita  mia  cara, 

f\  I  shall  not  [attempt  to  describe 
the  miserable  sensations  which  I  have 
experienced  for  the  few  last  days. 
My  unfortunate  brother's  sufferings  are 
however  at  an  end,  and  as  soon  as  his 
remains  are  committed  to  the  earth,  I 
shall  seek,  in  your  presence,  a  relief 
from  the  misery  which  oppresses  me." 

"  Rimini." 
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Entirely  engrossed  by  the  delightful 
hope   of  soon    seeing    Rimini,     I  left 
the    other  letter    unopened,    and   has- 
tened to  communicate  my  happiness  to 
Angelica;    but,  on  entering  the  apart- 
ment,  I  found    her    drowned  in  tears, 
and  in  accents  of  despair    she  pointed 
to   a   letter    which    was  lying    on    the 
ground,  and  desired  me  to   read  it;  it 
was  from  Paris.     Her  father  informed 
her  that  Madame  de   St.  Hilaire  was 
very  dangerously  ill,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  which  she  had  met  with  in 
returning  from  the   opera:     a  lighted 
torch  having  unfortunately  been  flung 
against    the   horses,    th ey    had    taken 
fright,   and  a  violent  shake  of  the  car- 
riage, as    they  ran   furiously  over  the 
pavement,  had  driven  her  head  against 
the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage  :   that 
she  had  been  bled,    and  other  remedies 
applied,  but  that  a  great  degree  of  fever 
which  prevailed,  together  with   other 
y  3 
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unfavourable  symptoms,  rendered  the 
event  extremely  doubtful. — All  reserve 
instantly  vanished  between  Angelica 
and  me  :  I  threw  my  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  pressing  her  to  my  bosom, 
besought  her  to  be  comforted,  and  wc 
mingled  our  tears. 

Dc  Linois  soon  afterwards  entered 
her  apartment,  evidently  affected,  and 
affectionately  endeavoured  to  console 
her.  She  requested  that  he  would  in* 
stantly  order  the  carriage,  that  she 
might  set  off  for  Paris  ;  and  observing 
that  he  hesitated,  conjured  me  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  pre* 
pare  to  accompany  her. 

I  looked  at  de  Linois  for  his  appro- 
bation, but  he  made  signs  of  intelli- 
gence which  I  could  by  no  means  com- 
prehend. I  approached  the  door  of  the 
apartment  :  he  followed  me,  and,  in  a 
whisper,  desired  I  would  read  the  let- 
ter which    I   bad   left  in  the   saloon. 
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My  heart  misgave  me  as  I  broke  the 
seal:  it  was  from  de  Verneuil,  who  too 
soon  confirmed  my  fears.  Alas!  Madame 
de  St.  Hilaire  was  no  more — she  had 
survived  the  accident  only  three  days. 
At  first  appearances  were  rather  favour- 
able :  the  wound  in  her  forehead  in- 
considerable— the  fever  trifling — and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  her  reco- 
very; but  these  soon  vanished,  and,  on 
the  second  day,  a  stupor,  which  had 
never  left  her  since  the  fatal  moment 
in  which  she  received  the  blow,  in- 
creased rapidly,  the  fever  redoubled 
its  violence;  a  large  livid  spot  was  dis- 
covered on  the  back  of  her  head — con- 
vulsions followed — and  she  expired  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  third 
day. 

De  Verneuil  continued  thus :  — • 
P  As  the  greatest  intimacy  long  sub- 
sisted between   my   mother  and   your 

f4 
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friend,  she  had  frequently,  on  former 
occasions,  expressed  a  wish  that,  in 
case  of  her  dissolution,  her  daughter* 
might  be  placed  under  my  mother'* 
care. 

<f  De  St.  Hilaire,  attentive  to   her 
wishes,   immediately  arranged  matters- 
accordingly,  and  I  am  assured  that  my 
mother  will  joyfully  receive  the  trust 
reposed  in  her,  and  view  Pamela  and 
Victoire  with  sentiments  of  maternal 
love;     and  may    I   venture  to  remind 
my    lovely  friend  of  our    last  conver- 
sation,  while  I   repeat   those  vows  of 
unalterable  friendship  which   will  for 
ever  actuate  rny  soul  ;  and  though  you 
have  checked  my  hopes  of  a    nearer 
claim,   behold  me,   while  life  remains, 
ever  obedient  to   your  wishes,   and  al- 
ways   (if  you  will  permit  it)  attentive 
to  vour  interest;  on  all  occasions  com- 
mand my  services  :    I  will  attempt  irrv- 
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possibilities   to    serve  Giovanna,     my 
friend,  the  mistress  of  my  heart. 

"  May  every  felicity  be  your's, 

<(  Henry  de  Verneuil." 

Paris,  April,  1809. 

Replete  with  woe  were  the  following 
days  which  I  passed,  assiduously  en- 
deavouring to  console  the  unhappy  An- 
gelica, distracted  with  grief,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  mother's  death  :  all  my 
attempts  at  consolation  were  for  a 
time  fruitless ;  at  length,  however,  she. 
was  prevailed  upon  to  admit  into  her 
apartment  the  light  of  day,  and  to  al- 
low of  that  relief  which  seldom  fails  to 
arise  from  agreeable  objects.  We  ga- 
thered for  her  the  fairest  flowers,  and 
endeavoured  to  draw  her  attention  to 
the  sweet  note  of  the  nightingale,  and 
at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  walk  out 
at  twilight  as  far  as  the  neighbouring 
wood;  but  she  almost  instantly  cora- 
f5 
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plained  of  fatigue,  and  de  Linois  with 
difficulty  supported  her  to  a  seat. — 
'fAlas!"  said  she,  "every  object  is 
painful  to  me,  and  my  heart  is  dead  to 
joy  :  my  affectionate  mother,  my  dear 
parent,  can  no  longer  behold  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  or  bid  me  dry  my  tears  : 
her  tender  care  and  unremitted  affec- 
tion protected  my  helpless  infancy,  and 
hushed  all  my  griefs  in  her  dear  bosom, 
and  never  did  I  hear  from  her  lips  the 
accents  of  unkindness  or  reproof:  she 
is  silent  for  ever.  O  that  I  were  again 
in  the  days  of  my  childhood,  gaily 
sporting  round  her  Up  the  garden  of 
Albinga,  or  listening  to  her  beloved 
instructive  voice,  as  we  walked  along- 
the  sea  shore!  And  gloomy  indeed  will 
iny  future  paths  be,  if  you,  de  Linois, 
withdraw  from  me  your  affection,  and 
treat  me  with  coolness  and  disregard  J 
"  Alas  !  my  dear  Giovanna/'  continued 
the.,  "  embracing   ine  with  tears,  and 
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her  voice  faltering  with  emotion  as 
she  spoke,  "how  truly  you  painted  to 
me  my  destiny." 

ct  Say  not  so,  my  beloved  Angelica/*' 
replied  I,  "  you  are  surrounded  by  ad- 
miring and  devoted  friends,  all  in- 
terested in  your  happiness  —  sharing 
your  afflictions,  and  making  them  aU 
their  own."  And  de  Linois,  whose  foi- 
bles were  rather  the  effect  of  folly  than 
of  ill-nature,  kindly  and  affectionately 
chid  her  fears,  and  endeavoured  to 
dispel  them  by  assurances  of  the  ten- 
derest  regard,  while  I  mentally  prayed 
for  her  felicity,  and  that  he  might 
never,  by  any  thoughtless  levity,  give 
her  pain,  or  recal  to  her  recollection, 
by  his  unkindness,  the  loss  which  she  so 
feelingly  deplored.  My  own  heart  was 
soon  agitated  by  those  sensations  so  in- 
separable from  the  moments  which 
precede  those  which  are  to  bring  to  our 
view,  after  a  tedious  separation,   the 
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person  in  whom  all  our  hopes  of  hap- 
piness are  centred :  anxiously  did  I 
number  them  as  they  passed,  and  the 
contending  emotions  of  hope  and  fear 
drove  away  repose  from  my  soul.  Could 
I  be  certain  that  my  Rimini  was 
equally  rejoiced  at  our  approaching  re- 
union? or  had  absence,  which  too  often 
sheds  its  fatal  mildews  over  the  bright 
forms  of  love  and  friendship,  faded  his 
plighted  faith.  Had  his  heart  beat  in 
unison  with  mine  since  we  parted ;  had 
his  thoughts  hovered  over  me  with  un- 
remitting care  ;  had  he  remained  coldly 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and* 
beheld  with  indifference  the  fascina- 
tions of  grace,  except  when  he  disco- 
vered accidentally  some  turn  of  feature,, 
or  trait  of  disposition,  resembling  my 
own — returning  confidence  in  his  pro- 
mises, and  conviction  of  his  truth, 
would  for  a  moment  chace  these  doubts 
away;    but  they  again  quickly  return- 
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ed'  with  the  restless  anxiety  of  all-con- 
quering love.  t 

Questo  cor  seteme,  e  spera, 

L'amor  suo  cosi  dich  caro 

Sai  che  amando  igni  alma  impara, 

A  spera r  ed  a  tenvar 

Ma  il  piacer  che  si  figura, 

Se  si  ottien  si  fa  minore, 

Ma  coutcso  del  timore, 

Pier  sinsibile  e  il  piacer. 
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■ 

CHAP.  VII. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  all  mortal  hope, 
So  fickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things, 
That  ere   they  come  into  their  aimed  scope, 
They  fall  so  short  of  our  frail  reckonings, 
And  bring  us  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings, 
Instead  of  comfort  which  we  should  embrace. 
This  is  the  state  of  Caesar  and  of  kings, 
Let  none  therefore  that  is  in  meaner  place, 
Too  greatly  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case. 

Spencer. 
* 
The    day    so    anxiously  desired  at 

length  arrived.  Rimini  stood  before 
me,  his  affections  unchanged,  his  ten- 
derness undiminished.  After  the  first 
moments  of  indescribable  emotion,  which 
withdrew  from  me  the  powers  of  re- 
flection, I  had  leisure  to  remark  his 
faded  features  and  emaciated  form. 
Pallid  and  dejected  was  that  animated 
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and  intelligent  countenance,  whose  ex- 
pression of  manly  sensibility  and  kind- 
ness was  wont  to  diffuse  raptures  through 
my  breast  ;  effaced  and  lost  was  the 
symmetry  of  that  graceful  figure, whose 
image  was  inseparably  united  with 
every  fibre  of  my  heart.  I  gazed  at 
him  for  some  moments  in  silent  grief, 
but  the  tears  crowded  into  my  eyes, 
and  I  entreated  in  broken  accents  that 
he  would  explain  to  me  the  cause  of 
this  alarming  change  in  his  appear- 
ance. "Oh  !  tellme/'continued  I/'  has 
the  cruel  hand  of  sickness  been  extend- 
ed over  you  ?  or  has  affliction  for  the 
woes  of  another  wounded  the  generous 
soul  of  Rimini }  The  most  affecting1 
recital  will  be  less  intolerable  to  me 
than  this  state  of  suspense.  Relieve 
my  anxiety  I  conjure  you,  unless  you 
would  see  me  expire  at  your  feet."  For 
a  few  moments  Rimini  remained  silent^ 
apparently  absorbed  in  his  own  reflec- 
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tions  ;  at  length  he  approached,  and 
pressing  my  hands  to  his  lips  and  bo- 
som, sighed  deeply,  while  his  counte- 
nance underwent  a  variety  of  changes, 
expressive  of  the  deepest  embarrass- 
ment and  anguish :  recovering  him- 
self, he  spoke  as  follows. 

ft  Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  for 
ever  remained  ignorant  of  those,  cruel 
and  distressing  circumstances  which 
have  been  revealed  to  me  in  his  last 
moments  by  my  unhappy  brother  ! 
Oh  that  the  fatal  secret  had  never  es- 
caped his  lips,  aud  blasted  my  ears  ! 
Would  to  heaven  that  it  had  descended 
with  him  to  the  dark  chambers  of  the 
grave,  and  for  ever  remained,  buried 
in  oblivion  !  and  reluctantly  do  I  now 
call  it  forth  ;  but  can  I  withhold  any 
communication  from  Giovanna,  the 
chosen  of  my  heart,  the  beloved  of 
my  soul  !  the  charm  of  my  future- 
days  !" 
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Rimini  paused,  and  traversed  the 
room  with  hurried  steps ;  at  length, 
having  succeeded  in  subduing  his 
agitation,  he  seated  himself  near  me, 
and  continued  as  follows. 

t<r  You  remember  the  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  you  immediately  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Marino,  expressive  of  sur- 
prise at  several  strange  circumstances 
connected  with  my  brother's  resi- 
dence there;  which  was  after  vards  con- 
siderably increased,  and  p  r  d  my 
mind  for  the   disclosuie  v  le  ex- 

traordinary event;  but  very  fa,£  -ere 
my  thoughts  from  glancing  at  the 
dreadful  truth  :  day  aod  night  I  as- 
siduously remained  by  the  side  of  his 
couch,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  suf- 
ferings, and  alleviating  his  anguish. 
About  ten  days  previous  to  his  disso- 
lution, 1  was  sitting  there  one  night  as 
usual,  and  had  dismissed  his  attend- 
aat;  a  lamp  was  faintly  glimmering  at 
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the  furthest  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment, every  thing  was  hushed  into  si- 
lence, the  night  was  far  advanced, 
and  I  was  fast  sinking  into  uncon- 
sciousness,  when  my  brother  suddenly 
starting  up,  seized  me  by  the  arm.,  his 
glassy  eye  gazed  wildly  around,  his 
fixed  and  livid  features  became  ani- 
mated, and  denoted  horror  and  despair. 

"  Are  we  alone  Francisco  ?'  ex- 
claimed he,  gasping  for  breath  :  f  did 
no  eye  but  your  own  behold  me  con- 
vulsively start,  and  endeavour  to  drive 
away  that  horrid  phantom  which  pur- 
sues me  ?  Did  your  ear  alone  distin- 
guish my  groans  and  supplications  for 
pardon  ?  The  curse  of  heaven  is  upon 
me,  and  my  prayers  return  unhallowed 
to  my  lips  ;  my  offence  is  too  heiuous 
to  be  described  ;  it  folds  like  a  serpent 
round  my  heart,  and  chokes  my  ut- 
terance/ 

"  I  extended  my  arms  to  receive  ray 
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brother,,  as  be  sunk  faint  and  breath- 
less on  his  pillow. — '■  I  beseech  you,' 
exclaimed  I,  'my  dear  Antonio,  to 
chase  away  these  gloomy  images  from 
your  soul,  or  if  there  be  any  latent 
cause  for  these  dreadful  apprehensions, 
reveal  them  to  me.  The  suggestions  of 
reason,  the  divine  consolations  of  our 
holy  religion,  the  warmth  of  fraternal 
affection,  shall  all  be  called  forth  to 
restore  peace  to  the  bosom  of  my  friend 
and  brother.' 

"  Francisco/  replied  he  ;  '  you  will 
abhor  me,  and  fly  my  presence;  I  shall 
be  left  to  perish  alone  and  unheeded  ; 
my  last  moments  will  be  desolate;  but 
what  avails  it !  Can  the  presence  of 
man  disperse  the  shades  of  death,  or 
bid  confidence  and  hope  arise  in  that 
soul  which  is  appalled  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  displeasure  ?  I  am 
lost  for  ever  !  and  whether  I  reveal 
the  secret  which  has  so  long  corroded 
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my  heart,  and  scorched  the  blood  ire 
my  veins,  or  remain  silent,  still  the 
dark  grave  lies  open  before  me,  without 
one  raj  of  heavenly  consolation  to  dis- 
pel the  gloom.'  ffiisbia 

"  Confide  your  sorrow  to  me,  An- 
tonio/ replied  I,  falling  on  my  knees 
by  his  side,  '  and  be  the  source  what 
it  may  I  never  will  forsake  you.  Can 
I  forget  that  you  are  my  brother,  the 
only  remaining  companion  of  my  in- 
fancy, the  object  of  my  dear  parent's 
love:  the  same  blood  flows  in  our  veins 
and  warms  my  heart;  and  shall  I 
break  the  sacred  ties  of  nature,  and 
condemn  my  brother?  Ah  !  no:  speak* 
then  without  apprehension  :  my  mind, 
unweakened  by  sickness,  may  suggest 
some  motives  of  consolation,  and  if 
that  is  denied,  I  will  weep  in  silence,, 
and  share  all  your  woes.'  After  a  con- 
siderable pause  he  continued  thus: 

"  Eighteen  years  ago  you  may  re- 
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collect  that   we  came  here  to  visit  my 
brother  Lorenzo    soon   after  his  mar- 
riage with  Ginevra  Frescati,  a  Roman 
lady  of  distinguished  beauty,  and  con- 
siderable wealth.      I   soon   afterwards 
left    Marino,    and   returned   to  Rome, 
while  you  joined  your  academy  at  Flo- 
rence.    In  a    short  time    I  became  in- 
timate  with   the  young  Marchese   di 
Frescati,    brother  to  my  sister-in-law, 
and  entered    with   him  into  all  the  dis- 
sipation   and   profligacy    so   prevalent 
among  the  noble  Remans,  without  any 
funds  to  support  it,  except  the  trifling 
patrimony   left    by    my   father   to    his 
younger  children.      It  may  naturally 
be  supposed    that   I    was    reduced  to 
the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  bitter  to 
me  was  the  loss  of  those  gratifications, 
which  had  become  in  a  manner  neces- 
sary to  my   existence  ;  but  still  more 
cutting  and  cruel  to  my  soul  was  the 
neglect   and   contempt   with  which  I 
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saw  1x13  self  regarded  by  those  who  had 
lately  called  themselves  my  friends  and 
companions.  My  mind  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  hear  these  evils  with 
fortitude,  and  I  was  often  madly 
tempted  to  aim  my  stiletto  at  my  heart, 
and  thus  end  my  woes;  and  would  to 
heaven  that  no  unseen  power  had  with- 
held my  hand  !  if  blood  was  destined 
to  be  the  price  of  my  indiscretion, 
would  that  it  had  been  my  own  : 
what  exquisite  remorse  and  misery 
would  have  been  spared  the  wretched 
Antonio. 

"  Soon  after  this  period,  my  brother 
Lorenzo  lost  his  wife,  who  only  sur- 
vived the  birth  of  a  daughter  two  days, 
and  he  remained  inconsolable  for  Gine- 
vra's  death.  Finding  his  melancholy 
daily  increase,  he  left  this  place,  and 
went  into  Switzerland  with  his  infant 
daughter,  intending  to  reside  some 
time  among  the   mountains,  and  seek 
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relief  from  those  unhappy  sensations 
which  pursued  him  in  his  favourite 
occupations  of  painting  and  reading."  J 

Here  Antonio  paused.  "  I  cannot 
well  describe  the  precise  nature  of  those 
ideas  which  crowded  into  my  mind,  as 
I  listened  with  fearful  attention  to  the 
concluding  part  of  my  brother's  nar- 
rative, and  my  bewildered  thoughts 
followed  Lorenzo  with  horror  into 
Switzerland,  where  I  knew  he  had  pe- 
rished in  an  untimely  manner. 

"  Unconsciously  I  withdrew  my 
hand,  which  Antonio  had  firmly 
grasped,  and  gazed  at  him  in  silent 
consternation,  dreading  lest  the  next 
sentence  he  would  utter  should  con- 
firm the  dreadful  surmise  which  began 
to  open  upon  my  soul. 

"  Francisco/  exclaimed  he,  in  hor- 
rid accents,  '  your  countenance  de- 
notes horror  or  detestation,  and  iu 
your  fierce   inquiring  eye  is  written 
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yengeance  against     the     murderer   of 
Lorenzo:    already    I   behold   the   sti- 
letto quiver  in  your  hand    impatient  to 
drink   ray    blood:    plunge    it    quickly 
into    my    heart.       I    am    the    assassin 
that  deprived  him  of  existence.'  These 
word  swere  scarcely  uttered  when  hor- 
ror drove  me  away  from  Antonio's  side, 
and  kneeling  at  the  furthest  extremity 
of  the   apartment;   I   covered   my  face 
with    the   folds  of  my-£armei 
endeavoured  to  collect  my  senses,   and 
to  chace   the  animal  spirit  back  into 
my  benumbed  limbs,  for  they  crowded 
about   my   heart,   and    threatened  me 
with    suffocation.       Sensations   of  an- 
guish impossible  to  describe   throbbed 
in  each  artery,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
tight  cords    were    drawn    across    my 
temples,  and  I  would  have  giver:  vr orlds 
to  have  been  released  from  these  iron 
bands.      My    breart  d^jritb 

convulsive  agitation;  and  tears  -t.  la^t 
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came  to  my  relief,  as  I  beheld  in  ima* 
gination  Lorenzo  tying  wounded  and 
bleeding  on  the  cold  ground,  or 
dragged  to  expire  in  some  desert  cave, 
some  dreary  retreat  of  wild  beasts,  far 
from  the  habitations  of  men,  his  dear 
remains  mouldering  disregarded  oh  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  And  was  this 
sad  destiny  reserved  for  him  who  was 
adorned  with  all  those  graces  which 
rendered  him  beloved  while  living,  and 
how  mourned  when  dead,  to  fall  by 
the  hand  of  his  brother,  whose  life  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  saved  at  the 
hazard  of  his  awn  ? 

"  Deep    sounds    of  woe    drew    nvt 
again   towards  the  unhappy   Ant 

instantly  drove  me  away  with  all 
(he  rage  of  frenzy  ;  and  remorse  sud- 
denly presenting  to  his  view  the  phan- 
tom of  his  murdered  brother,  he  en- 
deavoured to  chace  it  away  with  fran- 
tic gestures,  while  horror  was   pajj 

vol.  n.     ,  c- 
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in  his  eves.  Exhausted  by  theviolenceof 
his  emotion,  he  sunk  into  stupor,  while 
T  gently  withdrew  from  his  apartment, 
and  calling  up  his  attendant,  ordered 
him  to  supply  my  place  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  I  opened  the  casement  to 
the  anti-chamber,  and  beheld  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  light  tremble 
upon  the  surface  of  the  calm  waves. 

"  I  hastily  took  the  path  leading  to 
the  shore:  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
morning,  and  soft  murmur  of  the 
ocean,  rolling  its  light  foam  at  my  feet, 
soothed  my  spirits,  and  in  some  inci- 
sure hushed  the  agitation  of  my  soul. 
'Alas!  my  brother/  exclaimed  I, 
'most  guilty,  most  unhappy:  Oh,  may 
the  bright  attributes  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness, following  the  footsteps  of  re- 
pentance, extend  their  radiant  wings 
over  him  as  he  sinks  into  the  gravae  ! 
May  these  beneficent  beings  support  him 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  raise  him 
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into  the   Almighty's   presence  spotless 
and  absolved  !' 

"  Overcome  by  grief,  watching,  and 
fatigue,  I  sunk  for  an  instant  asleep 
upon  the  sand.  I  thought  that  you, 
Giovanna,  stood  at  some  distance 
from  me ;  your  eyes  seemed  full  of 
tears,  and  sighs  appeared  to  rend  your 
bosom  :  with  the  quickness  of  thought 
I  reached  the  spot  where  you  stood, 
and  endeavoured  to  dispel  your  sor- 
row with  the  soft  accents  of  love:  an 
invisible  hand  suddenly  withdrew  you 
from  my  arms,  and  I  wandered  cheer- 
less and  alone,  endeavouring  to  trace 
your  footsteps  in  the*  sand.  I  after- 
wards found  myself  in  an  apartment  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  castle  :  soft 
music  floated  in  the  air,  the  folding 
doors  flew  open,  and  my  brother 
Lorenzo  entered,  leading  you  in, 
Giovauna.  I  flew  with  rapture  to 
meet  you,  and  smiling,  he  joined  our 
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hands,  and  bid  us  be  blessed  in 
each  other's  love.  Immediately  he  was 
sunrotinded  by  a  multitude  of  shining 
figures,  and  a  cherub  advancing,  placed 
a  garland  on  his  head,  to  whom  he 
extended  his  arms,  and  it  flew  into 
them.  The  bright  group  withdrew; 
and  I  turned  to  seek  Giovanna,  when 
the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  darting  on 
my  eyelids  awoke  me. 

"  My  brother  Antonio,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  intervals,  re- 
mained delirious  till  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  dissolution,  when  his  soul, 
on  the  eve  of  springing  into  eternity, 
suddenly  recovered  all  its  pristine 
pow.ers.  I  entered  his  apartment  as 
Ihc  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  glancing 
through  the  half  closed  curtains  rivet- 
ed  for  the  last  time  his  almost  extin- 
guished eyes  : — his  features  were  sunk 
aud  fixed,  while  the  damp  ehiil  dsws  of 
death  hung  on  his  forehead  :  extending 
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to  me  his  cold  hand,  he  with  diftkulty 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

<(  My.  dear   Francisco,  I   feel  per- 
suaded that  my  sufferings  and  penitence 
have  expiated,  my  crime.     The  fearful 
phantom  which   has   so  long  presented 
to  my  view  the   murdered    Lorenzo  no 
longer  appals  me.     The  blood  which 
I  have  so  often    seen   flowing  from  his 
wounds  has  vanished  :   his.  livid   coun- 
tenance has  recovered  the -glow  of  for- 
mer health,  yet   a  few    moments   ago 
he  smiled    forgiveness.     I  could  have 
gazed  forever  on  the  enchanting  vision 
which  conveyed   to  my  soul  sensations 
scarcely   less  delicious  than  beatitude 
itself.     Endeavour,  I  conjure  you,  to 
find  Lorenzo's  daughter,  she  still  ex- 
ists:   for  many  years  I  have  faithfully 
sent   Pescaro  Rondinello  into  Switzer- 
land   with  supplies  for  her  use;   but 
since  he  left  me,  I  have  feared  to  dis- 
close    to    others    the    place     of  her 
g3 
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residence,  always  intending  to  make  tip 
the  deficiency,  and  go  myself,  and 
bring4  her  away  from  her  retreat,  and 
in  educating  her  as  my  own  daughter 
provicfc  fir  her  accordingly;  bwfciH* 
ness,  and  the  distracted  state  of  my 
mind,  eternally  interfered  to  fr»u strafe 
this  design  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
Ginevra/  to  osuao   aril  tj 

"  I  eagerly  interrupted  Antonio— 
*  Tell, me  I  entreat  you,  where  she  is  to 
be  found  :  this  instant  will  I  seek  her 
with  unwearied  zeal  :  I  will  be  (he 
father,  the  guardian  of  Lorenzo'* 
daughter.  Speak!  I  entreat  you,  tell 
m'Jeb^ype  WfflW  her.'— Alas  !  An- 
tonio heard  me  not:  his  eye  was  fixed 
and  glassy;  a  hollow  ratling  sound  arose 
heavily  from  his  throat :  Las  cold  hand 
staried  from  my  grasp  ;  his  head  sunk 
on  his  pillow,  and  breathing  a  deep 
sigh,  he  expired. 

"  It  was   in    vain  that  I   searched 
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among  my  brother's  letters  and  papers; 
not  the  slightest  information  could  I 
obtain  to  guide  me  to  .Ginevra,  nor  do 
I  know  in  what  part  of  Switzerland 
Lorenzo  fell,  as  he  seldom  prolonged 
his  residence  above  a  few  weeks  in  the 
same  district. 

<(  I   have   now     explained  to    you, 
Giovanna,  the   cause  of  that  affliction 
which  has  no  doubt  blanched  my  coun- 
tenance, as  I    feel  it  has   unstrung  my 
nerves.     I  still   indulge  the   hope  of 
discovering  the  residence  of  the  young 
Ginevra  :  and  I  know    you  will  view 
with  affection  Lorenzo's  daughter,  and 
vie  with  me  in  testimonies    of  tender- 
ness   and    love;     we   will    afford   her 
an  asylum   in  our  own  habitation,  and 
she  shall  become   our  incessant   care. 
'<  Oh,  most  willingly,"  exclaimed  I, 
cf  and  may  we  succeed  in  finding  the 
hapless  girl,  who  perhaps  at  this  mo 
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ment  is  suffering  all  the  woes  of  poverty 
and  destitution." 

iC  Immediately  after  our  marriage," 
continued  Rimini,  fv  we  will  proceed 
into  Switzerland  for  this  purpose :  our 
utmost  endeavours  shall  not  be  want- 
ing, and  possibly  accident  mav  favour 
our  research. " 

.i;i'nr>rn  yen 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Perche,  crudo  dcstino, 

Ne  disunisci  s'auior  ne  stringe  ; 

E  tu  perche  ne  stringe 

Se  ne  parte  il  destin,  perfido  amor. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  the  celebration  of  my  marriage, 
Himini    accompanied  me  to  Portici,  as 
I  was  desirous   of  bidding    farewel  to 
my   friends,    who    had     distinguished 
me    with      great     regard,      and     who 
on   the   present   occasion  warmly   con- 
gratulated me  on  my  approaching  feli- 
city.    In    the  cool  of  the   evening  we 
returned  to  Naples  along  the  sea- shore, 
mounted  on  mules,  and  had  reached  the 
suburbs   of  the  city,  when  turning  to* 
o  5 
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the  left,  we  ascended  a  steep  ill-pav- 
ed street/  and  a  loose  stone  rolling  Lin* 
der  the  foot  of  the  animal,.  I  should 
have  reached  the  ground,  had  not  an 
elderly  man,  dressed  in  a  homely  garb, 
stepped  forwards,  and  catching  hold 
of  the  bridle,  desired  me  not  to  be 
alarmed.  The  tones  of  his  voice  instant- 
ly brought  to  my  recollection  those  of 
Paul  Hartz,  my  father,  and  the  moon 
at  that  instant  shining  brightly,  we 
stood  discovered  to. each  other. 

ffJesu    Maria,"    exclaimed   he  "if 
my  eyes   do  not  deceive  me,    I   behold 
Giovtfnna  Hartz." 

Embarrassment  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  rendered  me  silent,  and  for  a 
few  moments  prevented  my  receiving 
my  father  with  the  alacrity  and  satis- 
faction which  I  was  conscious  my 
duty  to  him  required;  Rimini,  who 
was  a  few  paces  behind,  instantly  rode 
up,    and    observing  how  much   I  was 
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discomposed,  desired  him  to  call  at  our 
villa  on  the  following  morning,  when 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  given 
him  of  conversing  with  me.  The  old 
man  promised  to  do  so,  and  lightly 
touching  his  cap,  let  the  mule  pass  on  ; 
I  immediately  explained  to  Rimini  who 
he  was,  and  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  agitation  which 
his  presence  had  occasioned,  by  recall- 
ing tt>  his  recollection  how  much  I 
had  suffered  while  subjected  to  his 
authority  in  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land; and  that  an  unaccountable  dread 
hung  over  me  that  he  would  by  some 
means  unknown  to  me,  yet  interfere  to 
plunge  me  into  distress  and  misery. 
Rimini  endeavoured  to  dispel  my  fears 
by  reminding  me  that  any  claim  which 
he  might  possess  over  me  as  my  father 
would  quickly  yield  to  the  protecting 
care  of  the  husband;  that  a  few  days 
would  unite  us  inseparably,  and  r 
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any  attempts  on  his  side  to  mar  my  hap- 
piness perfectly  abortive,  even  sup- 
posing his  intentions  were  such,  for 
which  lie  could  not  possibly  discover 
a  cause.  These  and  similar  arguments 
failed  to  bring  conviction  to  my  mind, 
enforced  by  the  all  persuasive  voice 
of  Rimini  ;  and  I  beheld  with  anxiety 
and  dread  the  hour  approach  in 
which  1  was  to  have  another  interview 
with  my  father.  He  came  the  follow- 
ing morning,  plainly  but  neatly  dressed, 
and  remained  standing  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  with  his  cap  in  his  hand, 
though  Rimini,  who  was  present,repeat- 
edly  desired  him  to  be  seated,  while 
I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  my 
tranquillity,  and  to  speak  to  him  with- 
out embarrassment.  I  made  very  few- 
inquiries  about  the  individuals  of  his 
family,  butexpressed  my  satisfaction  at 
seeing  him  well.  He  informed  us  that 
he  was  come  to  Naples  about  some 
no  l*Dd  id 
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business  relative  to  his  eldest  son,  Gallo, 
who  had  enlisted  in  the  emperor's 
troops,  and  dying  there  had  left  some 
money  and  eOeets  which  the  father  was 
come  to  secure.  Rimini  in  return  in- 
formed hinr  of  our  approaching  mar- 
riage, adding  some  explanations  as  to 
his  own  connections  and  rank  in  life, 
which  he  thought  due  to  him  as  my 
father;  at  which  the  old  man  smiled, 
and  wished  me  joy,  adding  :  iC  Though 
after  all,  Giovanna,  you  are  not  my 
own  daughter  ;  yet  I  am  pleased  at 
your  good  luck  for  all  that."  Rimini 
having  eagerly  desired  him  to  explain 

himself,   he  did  so  as  follows  : "As 

well  as  I  can  remember,  signer,  it  will 
be  seventeen  years  next  month  that  my 
wife  and  I  were  sitting  at  supper  after 
having  penned  the  sheep  for  the  night 
on  a  small  piece  of  land  at  the  back 
of  our  hut  in  the  greater  St.  Bernadirr, 
as  I  was  saying,  sitting  together  talking 
just  as  it  might  be  at  present,  when  a  man 
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came  in,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak  with 
a  baby  in  hi*  arms,  who  might  be 
aboutseven  months  oil],  or  thereabouts. 
In  a  rough  ill-spoken  manner  he  bid 
my  good  woman  take  care  of 'it,  and 
laying  a  purse  of  gold  on  the  tables 
said  we  should  have  more  of  it  if  we 
minded  the  child.  My  wife,  sign  or, 
took  care  of  the  child,  and  the  man 
ftvho  brought  her  said  she  was  called 
Gincvra,  but  we  took  a  fancy  to 
change  it  to  Giovanna:  one  of  our  own 
was  called  Ginevra,  arid  she  it  is, 
signor,  who  sitsbeside  you." 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"  cried  Rimini, 
"  for  what  new  disasters  am  I  reserved  1" 
and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  while 
I  remained  bewildered  and  confused, 
every  sensation  absorbed  in  astonish- 
ment at  what  I  had  that  moment  heard  ; 
and  scarcely  could  I  credit  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  senses,  and  was  tempt- 
ed to  imagine  that  I  was  harassed  by 
au  alarmieg  dream  : — but  alas  !  it  was 
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too    true.     Rimini    returned   not,  and 
I  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  my  woe. 
Messengers  were  dispatched  in  search 
of   him    every   where,   but   no    traces 
whatever  of  his  retreat  could  be  dis- 
covered   either    in    Naples   or  in   the 
neighbourhood.     It  was   in    vain  that 
Angelica     and    her    husband    exerted 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  tranquillize 
my  mind,  and  to  discover  those  circling 
stances  which  had  driven  him  from  me, 
I  could  not  give  utterance  to  the  words 
"Rimini  is  my  father's  brother;"  and  I 
would  have  given  worlds  could  I  have 
concealed  it  from  my  own  soul,  which 
soon   became  the  abode  of  distraction. 
I    hurried      incessantly     through    the 
apartments,   and    started  with   despair 
from  the  spot  where  he  stood  listening 
to  the  fatal  discovery,  and  the  mirrors 
which  had  so  often  reflected  his  belov- 
ed image  dislcosed  to  my  view  those 
tears  and  that  despair  which  I  in  vain 
cudeavoured  tocontroul.  I  traversed  the 
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paths  of  the  wood  which  we  had  fre- 
quented together,  and   calling    on  his 
li ame,  entreated  that  he  would   return 
that    I   might  once   more   behold  him 
before   I   became  incapable  of   distin- 
guishing him ;  and  unconscious  of  his 
presence,     for     I     firmly    believed   my 
death   was   approaching :   in  these  vio- 
lent  agitations  I  passed    the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  whole  of  the  following 
night,  after  Rimini  had  disappeared ;  and 
towards  morning,  having  fallen  asleep, 
I  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  opening 
of  the  door  of  my   apartment,    and  a 
servant  approaching  the  bed-side,  in- 
formed  me   that    an  elderly   man  was 
standing  in  the  portico,  who  desired  to 
see  me. 

-o/ttnAdmit  him  instantly,"  cried  I: 
u  perhaps  he  brings  me  some  tidings  of 
Rimini;"  I  threw  a  wrapper  round 
me,  and  silting  up  in  bed  received 
Paul   Hartz,   who  entered    the    room 
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softly,  with  evident  marks  of  concern 
in  1] is  features,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
my  distracted  countenance,  while  I 
inquired  in  trembling-  accents,  and  with 
quivering  lips,  whether  Rimini  had 
left  me  for  ever. 

"  I  am  heartily  grieved,"  said  he, 
fC  that  any  thing  I  have  said  should 
have  thwarted  your  mrrriage:  but 
take  heart,  my  dear  lady  :  you  are  it 
seems  the  daughter  of  a  noble  marquis, 
and  no  doubt  will  have  plenty  of 
young  cavaliers  proud  to  serve  you. 
Come,  cheer  up,  and  think  no  more  of 
Signor  Rimini,  who  it  seems  is  your 
uncle,  and  therefore  cannot  be  your 
husband :  I  have  a  letter  for  you  ;  he 
gave  it  me  last  night  before  he  left 
Naples,  and  I  am  to  follow  him  imme- 
diately, and  expect  to  overtake  him  oti 
the  road  to  Switzerland.  I  will  retire 
while  you  read  it,  and  wait  your  corn^ 
mands  in  the  antichamber." 
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"  I  received  this  letter  in  speechless 
emotion,  und  pressing  it  to  my  lips, 
read  the  contents,,  which  were  soon 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  tears  which 
fell  in  abundance  from  my  eyes.  Ri-r 
mini  expressed  himself  thus. 

ffWe  are  told;  that  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  sinking,  eagerly  grasp  at  a 
shadow,  and  convulsively  stretch  their 
bauds  to  seize  the  yielding  wave.—. 
Thusl  indulge  thehope,  though  against 
all  probability,of  detecting  somefallacy 
in  the  relation  of  those  circumstances 
whiclr  otherwise  have  cruelly  blasted 
our  hopes,  and  extinguished  the  torch 
of  hymen,  which  love  had  lighted  at 
our  approach.  When  this  letter  reaches 
you,  inv  beloved,  I  shall  be  some  miles 
on  my  way  into  Switzerland,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  Paul  Hartz's 
narrative  with  that  of  his  wife's  :  and  I 
know  not  what  benignant  power  sug- 
gests motives  of  consolation,  and  points 
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out  to  my  observation  that  striking  dis- 
similarity between  the  features  of  your 
lovely  face,  and  those  characteristic 
traits  which  so  eminently  distinguish 
the  Italian  countenance.  Your  com- 
plexion, fairest  Giovanna,  resembles  the 
Rose  de  Provence,  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  its  leaves,  tinged  with  a  faint  crim- 
son, or  rather  reflecting  the  glow  of 
some  damask  rose.  Joy  and  innocence^ 
the  inmates  of  your  beauteous  bosom, 
with  their  bright  hands,  have  moulded 
every  lineament  of  your  face  :  a  profu- 
sion of  golden  hair  ( unknown  among 
us)  shading  in  light  curls  your  blue 
eyes,-  in  which  is  painted  every  soft 
emotion  of  your  spotless  mind — the 
contour  of  your  countenance — tiie  ex- 
quisite symetry  and  finely-turned  form 
—the  dazzling  whiteness  of  your  hands 
and  arms  would  denote  you  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  northern  sky.  The  glowing 
brightness  of  the  Italian  sun  tinges  our 
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complexions  with  its  own  saffron  hue, 
and  animates  our  black  eyes  with  some 
of  its  electric  sparks  :  dark  hair,  long 
features,  restless  inquiring  looks,  dis- 
tinguish the  sous  of  Italy  ;  nor  did  the 
countenance  of  my  brother  Lorenzo,  or 
Ginevra  Frescati,  form  any  exceptiout 
to  the  general  rule.  tflitoi 

"  But,  alas  !  Giovanna,  if  my 
researches  should  on  the  contrary  tend 
to  confirm  the  cruel  surmise,  that  you 
are  lost  to  me  for  ever  ;  if  these  lips 
are  condemned  never  more  to  utter  the 
vows  of  love,  or  to  receive  its  raptu- 
rous impression  ;  ifrny  eyes  have  be- 
held you  for  the  last  time,  and  if  dark- 
ness is  henceforth  to  shade  my  paths 
on  earth,  I  will  hope  to  behold  you 
in  Paradise,  where  our  souls  are  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  mortality,  and  hu- 
man ties  are  obliterated  in  the  grave. 
We  will  seek  each  other  through  th« 
regions  of  space,  nor  can  I  fail  to  dis- 
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tinguish  my  beloved.  The  charms  of 
her  soul,  which  are  eternal,  first  won 
ray  affection,  and  will  guide  me  to' her 
through  the  pathless  sky. 

If  Let  us  [then,  my  Giovanna,  take 
courage:  our  separation  is  but  for  a 
moment,  we  will  boar  patiently  the 
transient  woes  of  life,  and  our  souls 
shall  enjoy  hereafter  that  bliss  which 
is  reserved  for  the  virtuous,  and  which 
would  be  incomplete,  if  unblest  with 
each  other's  presence. 

Si  Rimini." 
-uiq 

The  answer  which  I  returned  to 
Rimini  was  scarcely  legible,  as  With 
trembling  and  unsteady  hand  I  endea- 
voured to  describe  to  him  the  misery 
which  Harassed  me  ;  nor  was  I  gene- 
rous enough  to  conceal  from  him  those 
sufferings  which  his  absence  had  'oc- 
casioned me  :  it  was  as  follows, 

"There  are  some  misfortunes  which 
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cannot  be  gazed   at   steadily,    and  of 
this  description  is  that  which  separates 
me  from   Rimini.     My  mind    shrinks 
within  itself,    and  wishes  for  the  sus- 
pension of  its  faculties,  sources  alone  of 
bitterness  and    woe.     Memory   serves 
but  to    barb  the    arrow     which   has 
reached  my  heart,    and  by   presenting 
a  view  of  past    happiness,   renders  my 
present  evils  yet   more  insupportable  ; 
and  anticipation  is  alike  dreadful,  when 
hope  is  for  ever   extinguished.     But  I 
should  have  suffered  less,  my  Rimini, 
had  vou   strove  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
necessity  of  jour  departure,  and  gra- 
dually prepared   mc  for   the  darkness 
which  was  to  follow  ;    and   my  heart, 
which  has  so  long  beat  in   unison  with 
your  own,   would    have  yielded  to  the 
arguments  of  reason,  flowing  from  the 
lips  of  love.     The  pen  faintly  convevs 
these  divine  sentiments,  their  etherial 
essence    vanishes,     and    can   alone  be 
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expressed  by  the  intelligent  eye,  the 
melting  accent,  and  all  the  powerful 
eloquence  of  tears  and  sighs  :  unsup- 
ported bv  your  presence,  unreconciled 
to  mv  misfortune  by  your  entreaties 
when  all  hopes  of  seeing;  you  return 
vanished,  my  soul  seemed  ready  to  take 
its  flight  to  happier  regions,  and  the 
•attentive  care  of  Angelica  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  detain  it.  The  livid  hand 
of  death  already  circled  my  eyes,  and 
extended  its  deformity  over  every 
feature  of  my  face.  Alas !  Rimini, 
sad  are  the  ravages  Which  the  passions 
make  in  the  human  figure,  and  mis- 
fortune withers  us  in  our  bloom.  I  am 
no  longer  the  fair  creature  which  your 
tender  partiality  describes  id  such 
glowing  colours.  I  start  at  my  own 
image;  pale  and  wan  the  picture  of 
woe;  my  countenance  expressive  of  mi- 
sery within,  but  my  heart  is  still  the 
same,  and  its  affections  mi  faded  :  they 
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are  jour's  for  ever,  Rimini,  and  lean 
know  no  peace,  no  consolation,  except 
what  is  derived  from  those  assurances 
of  eternal  love  expressed  in  jour  letter, 
which  I  have  ardently  pressed  to  my 
lips,  and  rapturously  treasured  in  my 
heart.  Write  to  me  thus,  Rimini, 
and  dry  my  tears;  inspire  me  with  hope 
and  confidence  of  a  favourable  change 
in  our  destiny,  and  communicate  to  me 
instantly  the  result  of  those  researches 
on  which  hang  the  repose  of  my  fu- 
ture days.  Alas  !  will  they  be  fa- 
vourable, my  Rimini  ?  nevertheless, 
welcome  as  Jubili  to  the  slave,  as 
absolution  to  the  dying  saint,  will  be 
to  Giovanna  the  renewed  assurances 
of  Rimini's  love." 

I  gave  this  letter  into  the  hands  of 
Paul  Hartz,  and  enjoined  him  to 
give  it  to  Rimini  without  delay.  I  has- 
tened the  old  man's  departure,  bestow- 
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ing  on  him  some  gratuity,  and  he  was 
soon  on  his  way  towards  the  Milanese 
territory. 

As  soon  as  the  recovery  of  my 
health  permitted  me,  in  order  to  vary 
the  scene,  I  went  for  a  few  days  to 
Portici,  but  every  object  there  equally 
reminded  me  of  Rimini.  Indefatigable 
were  Signor  Rossano  and  Inglesia  in 
endeavouring  to  amuse  and  dispel  my 
chagrin  ;  each  day  afforded  me  ad- 
ditional proofs  of  their  regard. 

<e  Signora  Rossano,  without-being 
asked,  would  sing  my  favourite  airs, 
and  whenever  my  grief  refused  to 
yield  to  the  harmony  of  her  voice, 
her  husband  would  draw  my  attention  to 
the  English  language,  which  he  knew 
I  was  partial  to,  and  we  again  re- 
newed our  studies,  and  read 
together  some  of  the  poets ;  but  it 
was  long  before  I  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  vigour 

vol.  n»  » 
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of  the  English  language,  or  able  to 
hold  a  continued  conversation.  That 
deep  dejection  which  had  oppressed 
me  since  Rimini's  departure,  and  which 
at  times  threatened  the  derangement 
of  my  senses,  began  gradually  to  yield 
to  my  endeavours,  and  my  mind  became 
^ffieientlj  at  case  to  attend  to:  these 
occupations  ;  and  my  literary  pursuits 
were  no  longer  irksome.  ,  iaill 

I  had  not  remained  above  three  weeks 
with  my  friends  at  Portici,  when  one 
morning,  as  I  was  sitting  with  Inglesia 
and  her  mother,who  were  embroidering, 
while  Signor  Rossano  was  reading 
aloud,  a  servant  opened  the  door,  and 
announced  de  Linois,  who  informed  me 
that  de  St.  Hilaire  was  an  his  way 
from  Paris  to  Naples,  and  had  sent  a 
messenger  to  prepare  Angelica  for 
his  arrival  to-morrow,  or  the  following 

day.  "I  am  come/'  continued  he,  "for 
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the   purpose  of  escorting  you  to  Na- 
ples." BOD  JJ  blofl 

I  accordingly  took  leave  of  my 
friends  at  Portici,  and  proposed  to  at- 
tend him,  impatient  to  hear  particulars 
respecting  those  friends  whom  I  had 
left  at  Paris,  and  desirous  of  finding 
that  Pamela  and  Victoire  were  in  some 
measure  consoled  after  the  death  cf 
their  mother.  10J  on  oisw 
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CHAP.    IX. 

u  Sperai  vicino  al  lido  ,- 

02  lnfire(^e*  ca^inat0  *1  Tento 
Ma  trasportar  me  sento 
Fra  le  Tempeste  ancor, 
KdaiinoScoglioinfido 
Mentre  salvar  mi  voglio, 
Surto  in  un  alfro  scoglio 
Del  primo  assai  pcggior." 

Dk  St.  Hilaire,  who  arrived  atNaplet 
three  days  ,  after  my  return  from  Por- 
tici,  looked  remarkably  well,  nor  did 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  in 
the  least  correspond  with  his  mourning 
dress.  He  brought  me  letters  from  his 
daughters  Pamela  and  Victoirc,  which 
I  r«  tire d  to  read,  and  found  they  con- 
tained thewarmestexpressions  of  ftjei^d- 
sl.ip,  and  earnest  entreaties  thai  I  would 
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return  to  them  at  Paris,  as  Madame  da 
Verneuil,  under  whose  protection  they 
had  been  placed,  suffered  so  much  from 
bad  health,  and  the  encreasing  in- 
firmities of  age,  as  to  be  unable  to 
promote  any  of  those  amusements  so 
requisite  for  young  people,  and  so  ne- 
cessary for  dissipating  those  traces 
which  misfortune  leaves  upon  the  minds 
of  youth. 

I    read   over    Pamela's  letter    with 
much  interest,  and   which  my  own  in- 
clination    in  some   measure   seconded. 
In  the  first  instance,   I   imagined  that 
change  of  scene  would  relieve  my  mind, 
still  smarting  under  the  effects  of  my 
recent  disappointment.    I  also  sincerely 
loved    Pamela   and    Victoire,    as  well 
on     their    own    account,     as    in  gra- 
titude due  to  the  memory  of  my  bene- 
factress.     But    my    mind     still    fluc- 
tuated between  the  alternative  of  going 
to    Paris,  escorted  by   de   St.  Hilaire 
h3 
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or  of  rehiafning  where  I  was.  Wlien  I' 
errtered  Angelica's  apartment,  with  a 
view  of  being  guided  in  some  mea- 
sure by  her  opinion,  I  found  her  in  ear- 
nest conversation  wilh  her  father,  and 
she  prevented  those  observations  I  pro- 
posed to  make,  by  saying  "I  hope,Gio- 
vanna,  you  are  come  to  tell  me  that 
you  interval  complying  with  my  sister's 
recjuest ;  and  my  father,who  is  obliged 
to  return  to  Paris  in  a  fortnight,  will 
have  great  pleasure  in  escorting  you 
thither,  and  you  also  shall  take fny 
Soulrettc  Janatonc,  vtbo  is:! 'desi- 
rous of  returning  to  her  friends,  so  I 
think  you  will  be  quite  safe/'^iq  «B 
I  certainly  did  not  expect  so  much  I 
readiness  on  Angelica's  side  to  part  with 
me,  and  felt  a  good  deal  hurt  that  no 
wish  whatever  was  expressed  of  detain- 
ing me,  and  with  some  degree  of  dis- 
pleasure, I  answered,  that  I  had  al- 
ready determined  to   leave   Italy,   and 
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should  with  pleasure  accept  of  de  St., 
Hilaire's  offer  of  conducting  me  ta 
Paris,  and  turning  to  him,  I  bowed  ; 
but  accidentally  fixing  his  eye,  my 
thoughts  instantly  recurred  to  the  scene 
at  the  masquerade,  and  his  former  pro- 
fessions of  love;  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  his  manner  to  warrant  any  appre- 
hension ;  he  had  met  me  on  his  arrival 
with  frankness  and,cordiality,  but  with- 
out any  indications  whatever  of  a, 
warmer  sentiment ;  and  spoke  of  Ri- 
mini's departure  with  the  most  friendly 
concern,  as  it  had  interfered  with  the 
accomplishment  of  my  wishes  ;  and  on 
the  present  occasion  he  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  should  derive  in  conducting 
me  to  Paris;  so  naturally,  and  made, 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  our 
journey  in  so  easy  and  unconcerned  a 
manner,  that  I  should  not  have  been 
justified  in  refusing  his  attendance;  and  i 
I  had  been  too  warmly  pressed  by  An- 
ii  4 


geiica  de  Ltnois  to  leave  Naples,  not 
to  feel -re very  midinat ion  to  comply^*** 
•;j  J}e  (Sti)iiilaire  proposed  that  we 
«hou  Id  proceed  by  land  to  Paris,  and 
passing  through  Bologne,  remain  there 
a  day  or  tyro,  as  lie  had  some  business 
to  transaet;  and  thi6  plan  was  in- 
bfi#itelv  agreeable  to  me,  as  Signor  Fer- 
r.aro,  Rimini  s  banker,  resided  in  that 
town,  to  whom  our  letters  were  seve- 
rally directed  and  committed  to  hi6 
care.  I  wished  to  leave  a  packet  there 
for  him,  and  expected  in  return  to  find 
one  waiting  for  us.  nort 

When  the  time  of  my  departure 
drew  nigh,  I  surveyed  the  interesting 
scenery  about  Naples  with  emotions  of 
increased  melancholy  and  regret.  Alas  ! 
(how  different  were  my  sensations,  when 
1  beheld  them  for  the  first  time;  hope 
danced  before  my  eyes,  and  played 
fcamd  my  heart :  in  Rimini's  constancy 
was  centered  all  rny  wishes,   and  the 
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warmth  of  my  own  sentiments  reassuTed 
me,  and  whispered  that  he  would  be 
true  to  his  vows  ;  his  return  was  to 
banish  all  anxiety:  the  sacred  ties  of 
marriage  were  to  unite  us  for  ever, 
and  blest  in  his  lo*e,  I  was  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  frowns  of  fortune.  But 
obstacles  impossible  to  be  foreseen,  and 
never  to  be  vanquished,  had  started 
up  to  defeat  all  my  hopes  ;  and  vain, 
alas  !  had  been  Rimini's  constancy, 
and  ineffectual  his  return.  The 
evening  previous  to  my  departure 
from  Naples,  on  entering  the  saloon,  I 
found  several  strangers  seated  there, 
listening  to  de  St.  Hilaire,  whose  con- 
versation appeared  to  excite  consider- 
able interest.  A  few  evenings  before 
he  left  Paris,  he  was  walking  about 
dusk  in  la  rue  St.  Honore,  when  he 
heard  a  quick  step  behind  him,  and 
presently  some  one  touched  him  on  the 
ihoulder,  and  turning  round;  he  per- 
il b 
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ccived  it  to  be  the  Emperor,  who  pla- 
cing himself  at  his  side,    they  walked 
on  together,,  while   he    thus    addressed 
him  : — "  What    do  the  people  in  Paris 
think   about   the    intended    divorce    of 
the  Empress  Josephine  ?    By  heavens  ! 
they  ought  to  applaud    all  his  actions, 
who  has  raised  the  glory  of  their  king- 
dom to  the  skies.  France  is  the  paradise 
of  the  poor  ;   the  subsidies,  levied  with 
propriety     and   equity,  flow  from   the 
rich  and  luxurious  :    wherever  he  turns 
his  steps,  the  police  flourishes,  the  des- 
titute raise    thejr  heads — parbleu,    the 
French    ought  to    worship    Napoleon 
the    first/'      So  saying,     his   majesty 
turned  off  in   a  contrary  direction,  and 
disappeared,  before  St.  Hilaire  had  re- 
covered the  surprise  which  this  unex- 
pected rencontre  had  excited. 

I    had    frequently    remarked    uptm 
former  occasions  that   whenever  poli- 
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tics  by  any  accident  whatever  threat- 
ened to  be  the  subject  of  conversation, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  reserve  pre- 
vailed, which  appeared  for  the  moment 
to  seal  the  lips,  and  suspend  the  ges- 
tures of  the  body.  This  was  the  case 
at  present,  and  de  St.  Hilaire's  anecdote 
did  not  give  rise  to  any  observation 
further  than  "ma  foi  cela  est  extraor- 
dinaire," and  the  discourse  turned  on 
the  probable  duration  of  our  journey, 
and  time  of  our  arrival  at  Paris. 
St.  Hilaire,  who  approached  me,  men- 
tioned the  hour  of  departure  on  the 
following  morning,  and  followed  by 
Angelica,  who  retired  to  write  a  letter 
to  her  sisters,  which  I  was  to  take  with 
me,  I  retired  from  the  supper-room; 
arranged  my  books,  drawings,  &c.  and 
closing  the  trunks,  prepared  to  retire 
to  rest,  when  chance  directed  my  eyes. 
to  the  foot  of  a  table  which  stood  near 
*ne,  and  I  saw  a  letter  lying  there,  which 
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on  examination  I  found  to.be  that 
which  Ignatia  had  left  for  mo,  to  be 
delivered  to- her  brother,  in  case  chance 
ever  took  rr.e  to  England,  or  that  I 
stood  in  need  of  protection  :  unwilling1 
to  open  my  trunks,  I  concealed  it  in  my 
travelling  dress,  and  lay  down  to  sleep, 
but  it  was  long  before  I  could  find  re- 
pose, which  was  a  good  deal  disturbed 
by  the  following  remarkable  dream. 

Methought  I  was  transported  into 
a  mountainous  tract  of  country,  from 
which  all  egress  seemed  denied 
me :  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  release  myself,  I  suddenly  discovered 
a  long  walk  shaded  with  trees,  .at  the 
upper  end  of  which  stood  my  dear 
Ignatia,  w  hose  death  I  had  never  ceased 
to  mourn  :  I  immediately  flew  to  meet 
her,  folded  the  shadow  in  my  ,arms, 
and  expressed  all  the,  delight  which 
filled  my  soul  at  the  re-appearance  of 
this   beloved   companion    and    friend, 
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eagerly  relating  those  events  which  bad 
taken  place  ^ince  we  parted,  and  un-« 
folding  to  her  my  anguish  when  Rimi- 
ni had  disappeared:  Suddenly  de  St. 
Hilaire  was  at  my  side,  and  seizing  my 
hand,  endeavoured  to  drag  me  forcibly 
away:  disengaging  myself  with  diffi- 
culty from  his  grasp,  I  ran  not  know- 
ing whither,  and  with  horror  beheld' 
my  hantls  crimsoned  with  blood  :  the 
purple  drops  distilled  from  my  fingers 
stained  the  ground,  and  ting  .d  my 
garments:  sick  at  the  sight,  I  hastily 
pressed  forwards  to  plunge  therm  into 
a  stream  which  Isaw-ai  some  distance: 
at  my  approach  the  winds  hov/i  },  the 
river  rose,  the  waves  reached  nv 
and  threatened  to  overwhelm  mc  ;  when? 
I  beheld  de  Verneuil  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  stretched  out  my  hands 
towards  him,  imploring  his  assistance 
with  a  vehemence  which  awoke  meV^lft 
It   was  long  after  the  fearful  vision 
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had  fled  that  I  recovered  from  the  im- 
pression of  dread  which  it  had  left 
upon  my  soul ;  and  the  re-assuring  light 
of  day,  which  soon  afterwards  dawned, 
was  for  some  time  ineffectual  towards 
dispelling  the  inquietude  and  dread 
which  haunted  me,  and  I  repented 
having  undertaken  this  journey  ;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  recede,  and  my  attendant 
coming  in  soon  afterwards  to  tell  me 
that  all  was  ready  for  our  departure, 
and  having  embraced  Angelica  de  Li- 
nois,  who  rose  to  bid  me  farewel,  I  pro- 
ceeded reluctantly  to  the  portico,  where 
I  found  de  St.  Hilaire  waiting  for  me, 
and  the  carriage  at  the  gate,  into  which 
he  handed  me,  and  we  drove  off,  and 
for  some  hours  followed  the  road  which 
leads  along  the  sea-coast;  but  we  soon 
afterwards  turned  to  the  right,  and  I 
beheld  the  Apennines  rising  before 
me. 
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Vo  solcando  un  mar  crudole, 
Senza  velc,  c  senza  sarte ; 
Freme  L'orida,  il  ceil  s'imbruna 
Crescc  il  vento  e  manco  Parte, 
E  il  voler  del  la  fortuna 
Son  costretto  a  seguitar. 
Infelici  in  questo  stato 
Son  da  tntti  abbandanato, 
Meco  solae  1'innocenza 
Chi  mi  porta  a  naufragar. 


lSTASIO. 

About  noon  the  rays  of  the  sun  dis- 
persed the  mist  which  rested  on  the 
Apennines,  and  tinged  with  gold  the 
curling  vapor  as  it  rolled  away  from  the 
vallies,  and  disclosed  to  our  view  the 
road  winding  among  an  endless  chain  of 
mountahiSjwhich  appeared  coeval  with 
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the  skies.  Though  in  a  great  measure 
unacquainted  with  the  geography  of 
the  country  through  which  we  passed, 
yet  I  had-,  always  understood  that  the 
road  from  Naples  leading  to  France 
la>y,  parallel  to  the  .coast,  and  I  could 
not  by  any  means  aecount  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  finding  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  Apennines,  De  St. 
Hilaire,  to  whom  I  made  this  observa- 
tion, replied  that  he  had  purposely 
come  this  circuitous  route,  in  order  to 
avoi  d  ome  dangerous  /woods  and  diffi- 
cult passes,  but  thaU  vye  should  shortly 
emerge  from  the  mountains,  leaving 
them  considerably  to  the  left  :  I  made 
no  reply,  and  endeavoured  to  repel 
some  unpleasant  refiectioas  which  rose 
ia  my  mind,  by  directing  my  attention 
to  the  country  through  which  we  pass- 
ed. I  had  soon,  occasion  to  observe 
that  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Italy 
is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
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eulty;  and  many  are  the  disadvantages 
which  the  traveller  has  to  encounter. 
The  villages,  thinly  scattered,  are  wholly 
unprovided  with  places  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strangers,  who  must  either  seek 
the  casual  hospitality  of  the  natives,  or 
wander  on  along  unfrequented  paths  to 
some  distant  city,  thinly  peopled;  and 
where  the  reception  and  accommodation 
he  meets  with  is  but  ill  calculated  to 
invigorate  his  steps,  or  make  him  forget 
his  toil.  The  sun  was  now  setting; 
the  shadows  of  evening  began  to 
extend  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  wind  blew 
over  the  heath  with  a  chilly  sound, 
when  the  muliteers  desired  us  to  pause 
while  they  gave  the  animals  some  pro* 
vender  at  a  hut  seated  on  the  extremity 
of  a  heath  which  we  had  passed,  and  at 
thee  ntrance  of  a  wood  through  which 
the  road  seemed  to  lay,.  I  eagerly  in- 
quired how  far  we  had  yet  to  travel 
before  we   stopped  for  the  night,  and 
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my   companion   replied  that  the   town 
of  Molise  lay  but  two  leagues  off  to 
the  right,    where  he   intended   passing 
the  night;  and  after  having  recommend- 
ed care  and  dispatch  to   the  muliteers, 
we  drove  on,  and   continued  to    travel 
in    total    darkness  for    several    hours, 
without     discovering    any     indication 
whatever  of    city,    town,    or    village: 
these  circumstances,   together  with  the 
darkness  and  silenceof  the  hour,  excited 
very    disagreeable     sensations    in    my 
mind.     I  recurred  with  dismay  to  the 
recollection   of   de   St.    Hilaire's     un- 
principled character,  and  former  decla- 
rations of  love  ;  and  in  case  this  fancy 
should  now  return   upon  him,    I  trem- 
bled to  think  that  I  was  wholly  in  his 
power,   which  circumstance  might  in- 
duce him  to  have  recourse  to  violent 
measures  for  conquering  my  reluctance 
to  receive  his  hand,  which   the  recent 
death  of  his  wife  had  left  at  his  own 
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disposal ;  and  I  accused  myielf  of 
indiscretion  and  temerity  in  having 
placed  mjself  in  my  present  situation/ 
and  every  motive  for  doing  so  which 
had  before  appeared  sufficiency  strong 
vanished  from  my  view,  and  seemed 
so  trivial,  that  I  stood  corrected  and 
astonished  at  my  own  folly  in  having 
hearkened  to  it.  And  I  anxiously 
looked  from  the  front  of  the  carriage 
in  hopes  of  discovering  the  city  of  Mo- 
Jise  ;  but  in  vain — the  shades  of  night 
rested  upon  the  mountains,  which  frown- 
ed a  deeper  gloom;  and  no  sound,  met 
the  ear  except  the  rolling  of  our  own 
carriage  wheels.  After  having  pro* 
ceeded  along  a  rough  causeway,  we 
stopped  at  a  building,  the  extent  of 
which  was  completely  concealed  from 
my  view  by  the  darkness  of  the  night : 
as  old  man  opening  the  door  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand  ushered  us  into  a 
spacious  apartment,  and  the  light  di» 
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covered  to  me  several  pieees  of  furni- 
ture of  asitigular  and  grotesque  descrip- 
tion, which,  together  with  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances,  made  me  doubt  its 
having  been  recently  inhabited.  De 
St.  Hilaire  placed  a  light  on  the 
table,  and  having  ordered  my  attendant 
to  follow  him,  I  was  left  for  some  time 
at  liberty  to  view  attentively  the 
objects  before  me. 

The  walls  were  of  stucco,  which 
appeared  in  many  places  damaged  and 
fallen  away:  stuffed  birds  of  prey, 
together  with  small  nets,  gins,  and 
other  implements  for  and  trophies  of 
thechace,  hung  in  different  directions, 
and  appeared  to  indicat  e  tat  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  and  forests  afford- 
ed sport  for  the'  hawksmao  and  the 
hunter.  A  table  was  extended  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment,  and  baskets, 
apparently  containing  provisions,  lay 
among  plates,  dishes,  and  other  articles 
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of  culinary    use;   but  the   faggot  did 
not  appear  to  have  blazed  on  the  hearth 
for  many  a  day ;   every  object  around 
was  cold.,  dusty  and   cheerless.      I  was 
naturally  led  to  reflect  whether  acci- 
dent or  design  had  brought  me  hither. 
De  St.  Hilaire  appeared  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  what   could   possibly  induce 
him   to   prefer  resting  in    this  dreary 
habitation  rather  than  seek  refreshment 
at   an   hotel  in  some  frequented  town, 
unless  he  had  sinister  views  in  regard 
to  myself,   which  coulu  but  be  accom- 
plished   in  this    desolate    retreat;    in 
which  case  I  had  every  thing  to  appre- 
hend :  I  determined,  however, to  conceal 
ray  suspicion  ;   and  when  he  soon  after- 
wards entered,   I  endeavoured  to  speak 
with  my  usual  composure,  but  forbore 
to  make  any  observation  as  to  the  place 
we  were  in,  lest  try  countenance  should 
betray  the  uneasiness  of  my  mind, 
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He  spread  a  variety  of  refreshments 
on  the  table,  and  induced  me  to  paT- 
take  of  some,  endeavouring  to  rtmdae 
me  the  while  with  a  variety  of  Parisian 
anecdotes,  to  which  I  yielded  little  or 
uo  attention ;  and  as  soon  as  we  had 
finished  our  repast,  he  ordered  my 
attendant  to  conduct  me  to  the 
apartment  which  I  was  to  occupy  for 
the  night.  It  was  a  dreary  disagreeable 
looking  room,  not  far  from  the  hall 
of  entrance;  but  the  door  had  two 
good  bolts  in  the  inside.  I  inquired 
of  Jan  at  one,  as  she  stood  staring  about 
the  room,  what  she  thought  of  the 
place  we  were  in,  and  how  soon  we 
might  expect  to  reach  Bologna. 

"  As  to  that,  Mademoiselle,  if  we 
keep  going  on  in  the  wrong  way/ 1 
don*t  see  how  we  can  get  there  at  all; 
and  Jerome  says  we  are  just  as  far 
from  Paris  as  when  we  left  Naples  : 
But  holy  Virgin/'  continued  she,  "  just 
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as  vvcliad  done  supper  La  Souche  tsame 
in.  Jerome  said  they  had  left  him  at 
Paris:  I  wonder  what  brings  him 
here  ;  nothing  good  I  dare  say."  |  em 
10  $i\WM,  Jawitone"  replied  I,  l(  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  let  those 
.look  to  it  who  employ  him/' 

So  saying  I  opened  the  door  to  let 
her  pass,  and  fastening  it  after  her,  lay 
down  to  sleep,  ami  awoke  for  the  first 
time  at  day-break  on  the  following 
morning.  The  window  of  the  apart- 
ment which  I  occupied  opened  into 
the  court  yard,  which  was  nearly 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  shoots  of 
wild  mulberry  and  fig  tree  sprung 
from  amidst  the  stones  :  some  arched 
windows  and  low  grated  doors,  half 
choaked  with  rubbish,  gave  the  build- 
ing, which  appeared  cf  considerable 
extent,  a  gloomy  and  forlorn  ap- 
pearance. My-  attendant  soon  after- 
wards entered  with  some  coffee;  but  I 
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could  not  learn  whether  the   carriage 
had  been    ordered,  .or   how   soon  wc' 
were  to  proceed  on  our  journey.     I 
determined,    however,    to    press   this 
matter  with  de  St.  Hilaire,  and  returned 
with  this  intent  to  the  room  in  wh: 
we  had    sat    the  preceding   evening ; 
he  was  not  there,  but  J    found*  every 
thing  else  just  as  we  had  left  it:  oik 
travelling  dresses  lay  on  one  corner  of 
the  table,  and  I  observed  his  belt  and 
short  sword,  which    he~7iad  taken  off 
on  our  arrival,  hanging  over  the  b- 
of  a  chair       He  soon,  however,  made 
his  appearauce,   and  inquiring  eagerly 
after   my    health,    added    some    very 
flattering  compliments  as  to  the  effe 
which    repose    had     upon    my   lqoks*. 
without  attending  to   what  he  said9  I 
requested  that  we  might  immediately 
proceed    on    our    journey,    as    I    was 
extremely  impatient  to  teach   Bologna. 
\       ic  That  depends  entirely  upon   your- 
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■elf,"  replied  he,  and  seizing  my  hands 
he  pressed  them,  vehemently  exclaiming: 
— "  Cousent  to  make  me  the  happiest 
of  men,  Giovanna,  and  that  moment  sets 
you  free;  but  till  then  my  prisoner  you 
must  remain:  indulgent  fortune  has  at 
length  heard  my  prayers,  *and  you  are 
mine  for  ever— nay,  start  not,  for  by 
heaven  you  must  and  shall  submit: 
surrounded  by  my  vassals,  enclosed  in 
the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Apennines,- 
what  hope  of  escape  remains  ;' what 
chance  of  safety  by  flight  ?  Yield 
then  to  your  fate  with  a  good  grace  :  a 
holy  priest  shall  this  moment  unite 
our  hands,  and.  joy  and  splendour 
await  your  return  to  Paris  ;  and  behold 
me  your  devoted  slave  for  ever." 

"  Merciful  heaven  \"  exclaimed  I, 
struggling  to  overcome  the  alarm  and 
indignation  which  had  hitherto  suspend- 
ed my  powers  of  utterance.  a  How  can 
you  indulge  so  wild  an  imagination,  as 

VOL.    II.  I 
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to  &uppdse< that  I  can  so  soon  forget 
Rimini,  or  bestow  my  band  on  another, 
while  my  affections  are  centered  in 
lit^llft^SMLtfd  though  I  wereritfver 
to  see  him  rhore,"  continued  I  Omty} 
«*rliswill  I  remain  till  the  momeirffdf 
death,  which  I  will*  sooner  meet  from 
my  own  hand  than  break 'ifi^  faith  to 
hjm/'  IB    ,oofcl   aid 

\  Stamping  his  foot  furiously  orr^i* 
around— 3i^  °^  Jofcd  aid  diiwibamid 
&  "  It  is  distraction/'  cried  ne/^% 
hear  a  girl  of  your  sense  talk  like  a 
fool.  Your  Rimini,  as  you  call  him, 
cares  not  about  you,  otherwise  can 
you  suppose  he  would  have  left  you 
on  the  eve  of  your  m  arriage,  had  all 
the  fiends  in  hell  stood  up  to  op- 
pose it?— -Come,  come,  Giovanna,  re- 
collect yourself  :  a  splendid  establish- 
ment waits  your  acceptance,  and  if  you 
are  so  blind  to  your  own  interest  as  to 
disregard  it,    I  am  not :'  you   are  now 
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completely  at   ray   dispos^a^jgofc 
must    and     shall    comply    with    my; 

desire."  >3*fte   ^rn   olid?/' 

So  saying,  he  made  a  signal  of  intel- 
ligence, upou  which  a  man  in  the 
ecclesiastical  hahit  entered  the 
apartment.,  followed  by  a  youth  in 
black:  his  cowl  was  partly  drawn  over 
his  face,  as  he  advanced  slowly  with 
a  breviary  in  his  hand,  and  placed 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  window, 
while  I  stood  gazing  in  speechless 
astonishment  attentively  at  M.  de 
St.  Hilaire,  who  had  seized  my  hand, 
and  at  the  priest,  who  began  reading 
the  marriage  contract  in  rather  a  low 
tone  of  voice.  There  was  somewhat 
in  the  appearance  and  voice  of  this 
man  which  soon  completely  riveted 
my  attention.  I  fixed  my  eyes  intensely 
on  his  form,  ar:d  suspended  my  respira- 
tion, while  his  accents  met  my  ear: 
he    had  scarcely  concluded  the   first 
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tmteitct} vwtern  I  tecognised  "the  ■  Jvoitfe 
and  countenance  of  La  Souche :  rage 
darted  like  lightning  through  ^rtty 
brain,  and  armed  my  hand  with  tbe 
furyoplifeiletfgedte  vjn  no  •gnbsai  Bob 

"  Monster ! "  exclaimed  I,  seizings <IUe 
short  sword  which  hung  near  roe; 
■"  dare  you  assume  that  sacred  ha>bit 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  iniquity  in 
the  destruction  of  virtue  ?  Thy  defctth 
be  upon  thy  own  head/' cried  I,  plung- 
ing the  sword  into  his  heart.  La 
Souche  instantly  fell  at  my  feet,  and    I 

•  gnzed  wildly  for  a  moment  oil  the 
ghastly   wound   which    my   hand  had 

5  made  in  his  bosom :  but  when  I  beheld 
his    limbs    convulsively   start;  when  I 

:  marked  his  livid  and  distorted  features 
quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
shiverings  seized  me  :  the  objects 
around  seemed  to  swim  in  a  giddy 
mist   before  my    eyes;     fearful  noises 

-rang  in  my  ears,  and  I  sunk   senseless 
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to  the  ground.  On  recovering  my 
recollection,  I  found  myself  lying  on 
the  damp  cold  ground,  with  a  lamp 
hurningnearme;  raising  myself  slowly, 
and  resting  on  my  elbow,  I  discovered 
that  I  was  in  a  low  arched  vault :  a 
„  heavy  putrid  smell  and  thick  air  made 
my  respiration  nauseous  :  after  gazing 
round  me  for  some  moments,  I  perceiv- 
ed a  door  at  some  distance,  and  rising, 
I  took  up  the  lamp  and  endeavoured  to 
discover  whether  it  afforded  a  possibi- 
lity iof  escape;  on  examination,  I  found 
jflbat  it  was  old  and  decayed  in  several 
places,  but  too  strongly  fastened  on  the 
outside,  not  to  resist  all  attempts  at 
opening  it.  At  this  moment  a  stream 
of  air  passing  through  the  crevices  of 
the  wood,  made  the  lamp  burn  brightly 
for  an  instant,  and  discovered  to  me  a 
man  lying  at  the  furthest  extremity  of 
the  cave  ;  I  paused  fearfully,  and  then 
advancing  cautiously  towards  the 
i3 
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sleeper,  listened  attentively/but  all  was 
Mf  ¥h^tobh)gofmyownbeart, 
(he  light  vapour  of  my  own  breath, 
were  the  only  indications  of  animation 
fHfetf  I  could^M&ve;  I  advanced 
nearer— merciful  powers  !  what  wds 
my  horror  at  beholding  the  bloody 
corpse  of  La  Souche  left  to  pUtrify  by 
my  side.  The  sight  drove  mc  to  mad- 
ness ;  I  tore  my  hair,  ran  wildly  round 
the  dungeon,  beating   my   breast;  and 

calling    on    Rimini's  name,    besought 

i  •      i  >d  iiohluoffi  .1 

htm  to  rescue  mc  from   the  grave,   in 

»Mch    I     fancied    mvsclf   cntonfte'tf 

|iU.1^->i'Apbraidcd    hioi   for   having 

forsaken  me,    and  plucking    away  the 

bloody  sword  which  still  stuck   in   the 

breast  of  the  corpse,  was  madly  aiming 

it  at  my  heart,   when  I  heard  the  door 

of  the  cave  creak  upon  its  hinges,  and 

beheld  a  man   sTowly  enter.     I  threw 

myself  upon  my  knees  before  him,  and 

entreated  with  all  the  energy  of  despair 
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1r»  J 

that  be   would    release   me   from  this 

horrid   captivity  :  he  replied   in  slow 

and  measured  accents,  that  he  could 
*nj«TJu    nwo    ^ni    10  Tuoqev  • 

uo  nothing  towards  my  rescue,  but 
that  if  I  chose  to  humble  myself  before 
Si.  Hilaire,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
repentance,  accede  to  his  wishes,  he 
might  possibly  be  induced  to  conceal 
the  murder  which  I  had  committed, 
and  release  me  from  prison. 

"  Sooner/'  exclaimed  I,  "  will  I  re~ 
main  in  this  cavern  to  eternity  :   here 

shall  my  bones  moulder;  here  shall  this 

•    [     I 

unhappy  body  decay  :  but  let  Jiim  take 

heed  to  himself:    there  is  a  power  who 

revenges  the   innocent,  and   my  blood 

will  one  day  rise  up   against   bjm^no^ 

can  this  deep  dungeon,  these  thick  walls,* 

1  °  .  to  J3j;,:ntl 

conceal  it  from  the   eye   of  him  whose 

view     penetrates    into    the    abyss    of 

hell.     Hark !     I    hear     the    voice    of 

heaven  armed  against  my   oppressor/' 

and  at  that  instant  flashes  of  lightning 

jJI  lift  4] J I'ff  DjiH'ilJu^ 
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gleamed  along   the     dark  walls,    and 
quivered    over    the   damp    floor,    and 
3f#   ^er^e^^pjis    clap    of     thunder,  was 
heard  rolling  towards  us.     The  keeper 
of  the  dungeon  started,  and  hastiiy>ie- 
19ff  eating,  barred   the   door   after   hrm  ; 
while  some  degree  of  serenity  returned 
to  my  bosom  as  I  bowed  id  adoration 
before   the    footsteps   of  the    divinity, 
whose   all-powerful  voice   breaks  the 
chains  of    the    captive,    and    sets   the 
prisoner    free.     The   storm   continued 
to  rage  violently  for  some  time,  ami  I 
heard  stones    roll  crumbling  from  tjie 
roof,    and    in   order    to   avoid  them   I 
,<£f{jf«ti.jqlfge^&Qqdoor:    I   had   not 
bn^SBai^irftj  J°ng   when    I    heard    my 
name  pronounced  on  the  outside,   and 
loWPAjiftfttRW  ear  eagerly  to  one  of  the 
locrfiWfA&  *%  ^nc   wooc^    found    that   it 
proceeded  from  ray    faithful  attendant, 
Janatone,  who  desired  me  to  take  cou- 
rage, and  promised  i-o  return  when  tb« 
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night  was  further  advanced,  and  if  pos- 
sible set  me  free.  *    *»™    b^°v 

Joy  revived   in   my    bosom   at    the 
sound  of  Janatone's   voice  ;     but    she 
had  scarcely  left  the    door   when   the 
impatience  with  which  I  awaited   her 
return,   amounted  almost  to  agony  :    a 
thousand   circumstances    might    arise 
to  frustrate    her   kind   intention,    and 
St.Hilaire  would  possibly  in  the  interim 
harass  and   insult   me  by  his  presence. 
I  endeavoured  to  accelerate  her  move- 
ments by    my   prayers,    and  remained 
motionless;  my  ear  close  to  the   door, 
in  expectation  of  hearing  some  indica- 
tions  of  her  approach  :   at  length  her 
voice,  together  with  a  gentle  rustle  and 
jingle  of  keys,  one  of  which  she  was 
applying    to   the  door,  announced  fier 
approach:    but    she   tried    several    af 
them  ineffectually;  not  one  would  turn 
in   the   lock.     Those  alone  can  under- 
stand   the    nature    of   my    sensations 
i5 


during  this  fearful  interval,  who  have 
experienced  this  mental  torture,   when 

tfeiof0Srf»  *fo,V^Pei,dcd    on   tho  Fack 

tVfinuW8B8W*i>^     increases    its     a- 
i«pW)^rftftis^n      endeavours      it 

iW%M^rcach  the  obJoct  of  ll°Pe 

which  appears  within  its  grasp.  My 
misery  howe\«er  vanished  as  I  heard 
the  rusty  holt  give  way,  and  the  heavy 
^oor  ft-eaking  on  its  hinges.  I  flew  to 
meet  my  deliverer,  and  embraced  her 
with  tears  of  ioy.  We  hurried  arm  i« 
arm  along  a  narrow  passage,,  and  as- 
cending a  flight  of  stairs,  saw  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  the  stars  glittering  in 

fir?)  ^}ftV  etJ?fi? A  ^ut  tne    trees    st*** 

dropped  moisture  on  our  garments  as 

*^)c  R^fSftlrV)  ^tei  ^e  *ate  storra-»  and  ^ 
tangled  brake  woodobstructedourpath. 

He  proceeded  along  by  the  light  of 

the  stars,  and  gradually  slackened  our 

pace  as  we  thought  ourselves  farther 

removed  from  danger  of  pursuit.     And 
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when  the  crimson  beams  of  morning 
streaked  the  eastern  sky,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  extremity  of  the  forest, 
and  beheld  a  desert  tract  of  country, 
where  mountains  appeared  heaped  upon 
mountain,  and  rocks  suspended  over 
rock  without  end ;  the  brown  heath 
and  sunburnt  Erica  affording  neither 
pasture  for  cattle,  or  food  for  men. 

We  seated  ourselves  under  a  project- 
ing cliff,  and  Janatone  producing  some 
raisins  and  dates  which  she  had  brought 
with  her,  we  made  our  morning  repast, 
and  I  found  that  I  had  been  indebted 
for  my  escape  to  the  loquacity  of  Je- 
rome, her  fellow  servant.  The  first 
intimation  which  she  received  of  my 
confinement  was  in  consequence  of 
the  inquiries  she  made  as  to  the  ex- 
traordinary confusion  which  reigned  in 
the  house :  while  she  sat  at  breakfast 
with  the  other  servants,  two  of  them 
ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 


%&0  «%?N¥fcR#¥ff*#*ftife. 

^S4&e^asfcftfllowing,  when  Jerome 

-fMely^§&<$toe¥'*>ack,  and  fastened 
the  floor  upon  her:  she  was  however 
shortly  released,  and  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  find  us  in  the  different  apart- 

3^e*tts  which  lay  open  :  at  last  he  men- 
tioned my  confinement,  which  was  to 
last,  he  said,  till  I  consented  to  marry 
his  master;  and  boasting  of  having  the 
charge  of  me,  jingled  a  bunch  of  keys, 
and  gave  a  sort  of  indistinct  description 
of  the  place  where  I  lay;  and  con- 
cluded by  observing,  that  I  should  be 
glad  enough  to  get  out,  and  marry  his 
master;  and  it  would  only  be  making 
Relieve  if  I  pretended  otherwise. 
aoiogaif^ori^Vs  curiosity,  together  with 
her  wish  of  being  a  party  concerned  rn 
the  business,  added  to  her  good  nature, 
abundance  of  which  she  possessed, 
acted  powerfully  m  my  behalf;  and 
she  determined  if  possible  to  relieve 
74ie;    and    pretending    to    dd#bt    the 
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truth  of  what  Jerome  had  said,  she  by 
degrees  induced  him  to  be  more  cir- 
cumstantial in  his  account/  and  at  last, 
after  searching  indefatigably  every 
where,  and  watching  him  when  he 
came  to  me  just  before  the  thunder 
storm,  she  found  out  what  she  wanted 
to  know,  and  acted  accordingly — with 
what  success  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. yj([j 

We  proceeded  on  our  way,  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  in  what  direction, to 
turn  our  steps,  sometimes  wandering 
along  rocky  precipices,  sometimes  as- 
cending the  steep  mountain,  and  press- 
ing with  weary  steps  the  fragrant 
heath.  Towards  noon  we  saw;  florae 
low  shrubs  covered  with  purple  ber- 
ries of  an  aromatic  scent,  and  these 
proved  a  seasonable  relief,  for  we  ate 
of  them  without  reluctance,  having 
observed  flights  of  birds  rising  from 
among  them,    after  making  a  similar 
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repast:  at  sun-set,  however,  we  became 
completely  weary,  and  Janatone  loudly 
complained  of  the  want  of  her  accus- 
tomed nourishment;  and  I  could 
scarcely  restrain  my  tears,  as  I  saw 
no  prospect  of  relief,  and  began  to 
fear  that  we  should  perish  with  hunger 
in  the  desert.  However,  I  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  exertion,  and 
rousing  myself  to  activity,  supported 
the  steps  of  my  companion,  and  called 
off  her  attention  from  her  own  griev- 
ances by  inquiring  whether  she  saw  a 
light  advancing  towards  us  at  some 
diatance  to  the  right:  we  soon  disco- 
vered objects  in  motion  as  the  light 
was  shaken  to  and  fro,  and  the  sound 
of  merriment  broke  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  night ;  a  group  approached,  and 
peals  of  laughter  and  hollowing  pro- 
ceeded abundantly  from  them  as  they 
came  on.  if  a  nun!  bslnaqaue 

IgUfil  loslaaq  ii)iw  no  modi  hs'giu 


u 
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sw  odt  lo  boniufqmoa 
CHAP.  XT.    FOn    'h.unoJ 

•I      ^fo01$38 

iq     on 

Htrd  is  the  fortune  of  a  strolling  playi^  ibo\ 
Necessity's  rough  burden  doomed  to  bear :  ». 
And  scanty  is  the  pittance  he  can  earn, 
Wandering  from  town  toto wn,frombarn  tobarn." 
)ojb  oJ  'iloefm  ^niauoi 

The  troop  consisted  of  several  per- 
sons. Some  of  whom  travelled  on  foot, 
while  others  were  seated  on  mules, 
which  also  appeared  laden  with  bales 
of  goods;  and  we  distinguished  some 
women  amongst  them:  they  were  led 
on  by  a  man  dressed  in  a  soldier's  uni- 
form, whose  cap  was  hung  with  small 
bells,  which  he  jingled  at  pleasure, 
flourishing  at  the  same  time  a  lantern 
suspended  from  a  long  pole,  while  he 
urged  them  on  with  peals  of  laughter, 
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occasionally  singing  stanzas  of  some 
popular  ballad  in  a  pleading  musical 
manner?b' W  s4ood  at  a  little  distance 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  reluctantly  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  this  riotous 
party,  when  he  who  carried  the  lan- 
tern immediately  halted,  inviting  us 
to  join  them  on  their  way  to  Bologna. 
"  Come  along;  fear  nothing/'  continued 
he,  " you  will  find  plenty  of  good  cheer, 
and  a  noble  reception  every  where,  when 

1*t  is  once  known  that  you  belong  to 
he  company  of  the  celebrated  come- 
dian, Acquilo  Lanciolo,  whose  fame1  has 
extended  itself  from  the  lake  Maggiore, 
to  cape  Spartivento,  and  who  likewise 
astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Otranto, 
M anfredonia,  and  a  thousand  other  ci- 
ties, by  the  splendid  abilities  he  dis- 
played in  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  ll 
Finale  del  Mondo,  and  who  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Bologna,  to  perform  it  over 
again  with  boundless  applause." 
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HAS    ttl    flaTtfl?/    A 

..  During  this  harangue,  which  was 
delivered  with  various  theatrical  flou- 
rishes, I  had  leisure  to  consider  whe- 

JJuliJBIli   cJJJJIl    *i  J«b   JJtIOJc    Jt  tt  </l JIlflJoIljL 

llict'  to  accept  his  proposal  or  not :  little 
as  I  liked  the  appearance  of  the  troop 
in  question^  in  our  desperate  situation 
there  appeared.no  other  alternative  • 
therefore,  after  a  few  moments  hesita- 
tion, I  approached  the  noble  Lanciolo, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  accordingly, 
but  that  overcome  with  fatigue  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  travel  much  further 
on. foot,  upon  which  he  ordered  one  of 
his  men  to  dismount,  and  placing  us 
upon  the  mule,  we  moved  on,  and  turn- 
ing suddenly  into  a  broad  road,  after 
having  proceeded  about  half  a  mile, 
\vc  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  village, 
and  an  innkeeper  hastening  to  re- 
ceive us,  and  taking  off  the  baggage, 
ushered  us  into  an  apartment  with  bare 
walls,  the  floor  of  which  was  almost  as 
badly  paved   as  the  road  we  had  tra 
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veiled  ;  at  one  end  there  stood  tiic  \>ro* 

afterwards  quietly  lodged  under  the 
same  roof,  which  however  contributed 
to  our  comfort,  as  the  evening  was  ex- 
tremely cold.  I  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  the  party  before  mo, 
which  consisted  of  Signor  Lanciolo, 
his  wile,  three  men  and  two  women 
belonging  to  the  company.  Lauciolo 
was  a  slight  well  made  little  man,  about 
eight  and  thirty  years  of  age,  with  dar^ 
eyes. and  black,  mustachoes:  though  a 
native  of  Tusca^jjhe  spoke  Frcuth 
fluently;  while  a  careless  laughing  jo- 
vial temper,  and  a  decided  turd  for  buf- 
foonery, was  strongly  marked  in  every 
|i9riittfo^»i  countenance :  he  was  born 
it  seems  of  reputable  opulent  parents, 
but  had  wasted  his  patrimony  in  riot 
and  profligacy, when  he  accidentally  fell 
in  with  a  company  of  comedians  travel- 
ling from    Florence  to  Naples.     The 
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sprightliness  of  his  humour  and  advan- 
tages of  person  soon  advanced  him  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  company;  and 
the  public  distinguished  Acquilo  Lan- 
ciolo :  he  therefore  became  of  much 
consequence  to  his  master,,  who  soon 
afterwards  died,  and  his  widow  having 
long  sustained  a  tender  regard  for  this 
knight  of  Melpomene,  declared  her 
passion  in  blank  verse,  which  he  an- 
swered in  rhyme,  and  they  soon  chimed 
in  together  most  amicablv,  and  carried 
on  their  theatricals  with  alacrity, 
through  most  of  the  provincial  towns 
in  Italy.  This  Juno,  a  good  deal  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  guarded  her 
Jupiter  with  a  jealous  eye.  She  was 
tall,  large,  and  her  features  masculine, 
her  voice  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

The  other  two  women  were  also 
married,  and  their  husbands  sat  oppo- 
site to  them.  They  were  haggard  worn- 
out  looking  women,  about  thirty  years 


1&*  **#&%«    ftfTWM 

of ug$ i '^ifd-  'the  erBc*s^#a  ticket ffoi 
ordarityu.lift;  .Wcre  written  in  legible 
eaarader$>bn  their  countenances;  the 
dismat  remains  of  former  beaufy>^Wf^ 
nished  and  painted,  gave  rise  to  sefttt& 
tions  of  disgust  and  melancholy:  "th ^in- 
decency of  their  demeanour;*  tk'^#i«^f- 
der  of  their  dress,  and  greasy  hair, 
hanging  in  ends  from  under  theft 
flaunting  capuchins,  formed  alto***- 
ther  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  ex- 
hibitions I  ever  beheld.  *noq 
Their  husbands,  mean  looking  men, 
by  an  indescribable  turn  of  countenance 
and  bend  of  the  shoulders,  denoted  the 
mean  sneaking  connivance  at  their 
wives  irregularities,  whose  glances  at 
Siguor  Lauciolo,  and  at  the  personage 
who  sat  next  him,  were  too  sighificffiift 
to  be  misunderstood.  The  latter  was 
a  genteel  looking  man  about  forty  year* 
of  age,  and  to  all  appearance  pcr^fe^ly 
correct  in  bis  deportment :    I  was  much 
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surprised  at  finding  him  in  such  com- 
pany, but  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
satisfying  my  curiosity  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  him  thi- 
ther, bus  fmfgiii 

Much  impetuosity  and  haste  was 
expressed  by  the  party,  and  displeasure 
against  the  innkeeper,  for  his  delay  in 
sending  up  the  supper,  which  however 
was  at  last  placed  upon  the  table.  It 
consisted  of  a  olla  Podrida,  four  ca- 
pons flank'd  with  beccaficos  and  ma- 
caroni in  abundance:  a  flask  of  country 
wine  was  put  by  each  plate,  and  for  a 
time  little  was  said  on  either  side;  but 
as  soon  as  the  appetites  of  the  company 
were  satisfied,  the  wine  began  to  in- 
spire these  princes  and  princesses  most 
furiously,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
uproar  followed,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.- hocJb  num  ;/  bsJnsg  a 

Signor  Lanciolo  ranted  in  mock  he- 
roics, the  two  Signoras  sung  and  made 
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love,  ad  improvcsatori,  addressing  their 
taqkp  and  s^igbs  attentively  at  bim,  and 
at  the  man  who  sat  next  to  me.  Ac- 
quilo's  Cara  Sposa  unfortunately  inter- 
rupted some  of  their  glance*,  rMd.o& 
soft  expressive  pinch  intended  for  her 
husband's  knee,  unfortunately  missing!: 
its  direction,  alighted  on  her  own, 
which  was  extended  under  the  table, 
and  she  became  the  enraged  Sultana  in 
an  instant.  The  indignation  of  Zara,  the 
fury  of  Medea,  the  rage  of  Clyternn 
nistra,  was  a  joke  compared  to  it.  The. 
glasses  were  overturned,  and  a  deluge  of 
wine,  followed  by  a  vol  ley  of  oaths,  was 
aimed  at  the  unhappy  Signoras,  who  in 
return  performed  their  parts  to  admit 
ration.  They,  screamed  most  musically, 
and  sung  and  screamed,  -  imp  taring  com^ 
passion  in  the  most  moving  strains: 
their  husbands  sneaked  away  laughing, 
while  Signor  Lancioio  in  vain,  endea-. 
voured  to  silence  the.  combatants, ,  but 
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the  tumult  encreased,  and  the  innkeeper 
was  at  last  obliged  to  interfere.     Dis- 
gusted beyond  expression  with  ray  the- 
atrical  friends,    I  followed  him  out  df 
the   room,     and    requested    he    would 
allow   me   to   repose  any  where  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.     I  ac- 
cordingly retired  to  a  room  where  they 
kept  hay,    the  only   place   in   the   inn 
which    was    not    otherwise   occupied, 
and  assisted  by  Janatone,  who  followed 
me   in,    drew  down  plenty  of  soft  hay 
and    fragrant    herbs,     and    made   two 
comfortable  beds ;     but  our    rest    was 
almost  instantly  disturbed  by  the  en- 
trance of  some  strangers  into  the  inn- 
yard,    and  presently  I  heard  footsteps 
pacing  along  the  way  which  led  to  the 
granary,    and  I  heard  a  person  speaking 
to  the  innkeeper,  whose  voice  I  instantly 
recognized,  and  no  music  ever  sounded 
sweeter  in  my  ear;  it  was  de  Verneuil's. 
Throwing    on    my     upper    garments, 
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opening  the  door/ and  advancing  to 
him,  was  the  work  of  an  instant ; 
while  on  his  side,  he  could  scarcely 
credit  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
on  seeing  me  issue  from  a. hay  loft,  in 
an  obscure  inn  in  the  village  of  Nocera, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.        ■     ■ 

However,  his  silent  astonishment 
gave  way  as  he  rapturously  advanced 
and  folded  me  in  his  arms,  and  making 
a  thousand  inquiries  as  to  what  had 
brought  me  thither:  but  I  declined 
entering  into  any  particulars  till  we 
were  alone,  and  then  I  would  no 
longer  conceal  from  this  excellent  and 
afiectionate  friend  those  events  which 
had  cruelly  succeeded  others  of  a  still 
more  afflicting  nature  ;  and  I  added 
my  fears  that  I  must  never  more  hope 
to  see  Rimini  again. 

The  joy  which  sparkled  in  de  Ver 
neuil's  brilliant  eyes  at  his   latter  in- 
telligence   vanished    the    moment    lie 
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beheld  my  tears ;  aiuVgazing  at  me  with 
his  accustomed  soft  earnestness  and  ten- 
der solicitude,  "  I  will  prove  myself 
worthy  of  this  confidence,  my  G\o- 
vanna,"  said  lie,  "nor  will  I  profane 
your  grief  by  a  repetition  of  those  vows 
,of  love  which  warm  my  heart  with  un- 
abated ardour.  Allow  me  to  escort  you 
to  a  place  c^safef}%  and  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  offer  my  advice,  you  will  seek 
the  protection  of  Madame  de  Liancourt, 
as  my  mother's  house,  which  is  open. to 
de  St.  Hilaire,  can  no  longer  be  a 
safe  asylum  for  yo.a..  I  will  conduct 
you  to  Leghorn,  from  whence  I  know 
a  frigate  has  been  ordered  round  to 
Toulon  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  her 
and  her  family  to  Lisbon,  and  I  will 
see  you  safe  on  board:  and 
Giofanna/'  added  he,  '"when  seas 
and  mountains  separate  us,  allow  your 
thoughts  sometimes  to  revisit  your 
friend  ?  Will  yon  think  of  him  who  sees 
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you  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  whose 
faithful  imagination  has  incessantly 
presented  your  lovely  form  to  his  view 
amidst  the  gay  scenes  of  Paris,  and 
among  the  snowy  Apennines?  It  was 
but  a  few  moments  ago,  that  bewil^ 
dcred  in  the  passes  of  these  dreary 
mountains,  the  tones  of  your  melodious 
voice  fluttered  in  my  ear,  while  my 
thoughts  rested  with  rapture  on  our 
last  conversation,  retracing  with  trans- 
port every  sentence  which  you  uttered. 
I  again  behold  those  emotions  which 
animated  your  countenance,  when  m 
the  soft  accents  of  friendship  you  bade 
me  farewel.  Repeat  to  me,  most  be- 
loved of  women,  those  enchanting  as- 
surances, that  every  sentiment  is  mine 
which  can  console  me  for  the  absence 
of  love:  and  alas!  my  Giovanna,  must 
I  thus  place  limits  to  my  wishes,  and 
eternally  lament  the  futility  of  my 
hope*?     Must  I  with  despair   behold 
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you  devoted  to  another,  and  remain 
convinced  that  you  can  never  be  mine  ? 
Are  woes  such  as  I  feel  alone  to  be  the 
reward  of  tenderness,  and  devoted  at-* 
tachment?  Alas!  why  did  I  listen  to 
the  delusive  voice  of  friendship,  whose 
treacherous  hopes,  and  perfidious  ex- 
pectations, have  destroyed  me,  and  for- 
ever bereaved  me  of  repose  ?  Would 
to  heaven,  Giovanna,  that  you  had 
spurned  me  from  you,  and  like  the  rest 
of  your  sex,  triumphed  in  the  torments 
of  the  discarded  lover.  I  should  have 
found  in  your  cruelty  an  alleviation  of 
my  sorrows;  disdain  would  have  as- 
sisted pride  in  vanquishing  love.  But 
your  fatal  compassion  and  softness  has 
undone  me,  and  nought  remains  for  me 
but  to  despair  and  die/* 

" Alas ! deVerneuil, "replied  I, ' 'behold 

how  quickly  the  fatal  influence  of  the 

passions   obliterate    from  our   bosoms 

every  generous  resolve.     It  was  but 

k3 
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an  instant  ;ago  that  you  promised  me 
an  eternal  silence  on  a  subject  which 
must  excite  my  grief  and  tears 
while  it  condemns  my  friend  to  experi- 
ence the  cruel  sensations  of  bitterness 
and  regret.  Would  to  heaven,  dc  Vcr- 
neui),  that  you  had  passed  me  by  un- 
heeded in  this  obscure  village,  5  add 
-willingly  would  I  have  remained  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  licentiousness 
and  perils  of  destitution,  rathec  than 
by  this  interview  have  revived  a 
passion  which  I  deplore.  Recall  to 
your  assistance  every  noble  resolve  to 
vanquish  a  predilection  which  is  in- 
imical to  my  happiness  equally  with 
.your  own."  ym    *io  abnfim 

"What  hope  of  this  remains,"  replied 
deVerneuil,  since  absence  has  proved 
the  ally  of  love;  and  in  lieu  of  effac- 
ing the  remembrance  of  your  attrac- 
tions, represents  them  to  my  iietvorn 
all  theglowiug  colours  of  youthen iwfrtie 
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my  thoughts  retain  their  active  powers, 
incessantly  will  they  transport  me  into 
your    presence.      The   recollection    of 
your  charms  will   be  triumphant   till 
memory  ceases  to  reflect  the  images  of 
the  past,  and  while  judgment  remain* 
unimpaired,  it    will   point   out  to  me 
that  you  alone  are  worthy  of  regard. 
Regret   not,    my  Giovanna,  this  inter- 
view ;   lament  not  that  accident  which 
has  conferred  upon  me  the  rapture  of 
once  more  beholding  you  ;    the  joy  of 
withdrawing  you  from  the  haunts  of 
danger;  an  eternal  absence  may  possibly 
succeed  these  assurances  of  tendernes-, 
these  declarations  of   love  :    the  com- 
mands of    my    country  withdrew  me 
from  France,   on  the  eve  of  embarking- 
for  foreign  service,  and  quitting  those 
scenes,   endeared   to  me   inexpressibly 
jnj  Giovanna,    for  there  I  first  beheld 
you.   I  depart  less  wretched  from  the 
consideration   that   I  have  once  more 
r3 
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renewed  my  vows  of  never-ceasing  ten- 
derness and  love." 

At  day- break  on  the  following  morn- 
ing we  left  the  Apennines,  and  took 
the  road  leading  to  Leghorn. 
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CHAP.  Xir0 

I/esperance  toute   trompeuse  qu'clle  est,  sert 

au  moms  a  nous  mencr 
A,  la  fin  de  la  Tie  par  un  chemin  agreable. 

Brits  eke. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at 
Leghorn,  de  Vemeuil  went  in  search 
of  his  friend  M.  de  Beauharnois,  who 
commanded  la  Tonnante  frigate, 
ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  soon  after- 
wards returned  with  him  to  the  hotel. 
He  was  a  good  looking  man  about 
five  and  forty,  cordial  and  civil  in  his 
manners,  who  gave  me  every  assurance 
of  attention  and  interest  during  my 
navigation  to  Toulon-  It  was  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
de  Verneuil,  and  because  I  observed 
k  4 
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that  my  refusal  had  given   him   pain, 
that    I    reluctantly    consented   to    go 
with  him   in  a  short  excursion  on  the 
water,    to     view    some    of   the    fines* 
scenery   near   the    city.      I    sedulously 
avoided  every  further  explanation   on 
his  side,  and   indulged  the  hope  tbttt 
the   presence   of    the    boatmen  would 
suspend  all  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  his  pasjsion,  which  invariably  arose  in 
a  private  interview ;  we  accordingly  em- 
barked an  hour   or  two  before  sun-set, 
and    passing    through    the    numerous 
shipping   which  lay  in   harbour,   pro- 
ceeded to  the  northward  of  the  city  of 
Leghorn,    which    gradually    retreated 
from  our   view,  and   the  masts  of  the 
vessels,  resembling  a  forest  of  pine  trees, 
disappeared,  as  in  turning  a  point  of 
land,    we  entered  a  spacious  bay   en- 
closed by  rocky  promontories  on  each 
side,    advancing    far    into   the  water : 
mountains    of  sand   appeared   heaped 
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together  by  the  turbulence  of  the  wind* 
and  waves,  without  a  vestige  of  vege- 
tation, except  here  and  there  a  few 
itunted  shoots  of  the  eringo  root  and 
prickly  pear.  The  scenery  before  us 
conveyed  sensations  to  the  mind  of 
savage  grandeur  and  unrelenting  ste- 
rility, which  I  viewed  with  consider- 
able interest.  De  Verneuil,  alwavs  atten- 
tive to  my  looks,  and  ever  watchful 
and  desirous  of  anticipating  my  wishes, 
immediately  turned  the  rudder  ;  the 
boatmen  suspended  their  oars,  and  the 
flowing  tide  drove  the  keel  of  the  boat 
gently  across  the  golden  sand.  We 
landed,  and  walked  along  the  shore, 
apparently  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
man;  the  light  sea  bird  flitted  before 
us,  and  the  heavy  winged  cormorant 
itood  patiently  watching  its  prey  in 
the  shallows  :  no  sound  disturbed  the 
calmness  of  the  evening  except  the 
screams  of  the  sea  fowl  and  the  gentle 
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murmur  of  the  tide  :    solitude  reigned 
around,    such  as  the  imagination  sus- 
pends over  the    uninhabited  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Proceeding  onwards 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the    most  dis- 
tant promontory,  and  having  with  some 
difficulty   succeeded   in  climbing  over 
the  rocks,     beheld     a   beautiful     and 
striking   contrast  to  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation behind  us.     Variegated  was  the 
foliage  which  arose   among  the  rocks  : 
the  laurestine  displayed  its  cluster  of 
strawberry    fruit,    and  the    wild    vine 
spread  its  tendrils  over  the  stones  :  the 
orange  and  the  lemon  trees,  with  their 
bright  green   leaves  and   snowy   blos- 
soms,   crowned  the   heights,  and   the 
scarlet     fuscia     dipped     its     crimson 
wreaths  in  the  tide ;  the  yellow  broom 
-waved  its  slender  shoots,  flinging  per- 
fume to  the  breeze  :   but  our  progress 
along  the  shore  was  soon  stopped  by 
the  returning  tide,  and  retreating  a  few 
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paces,    we  entered  a  cavern  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  which  seemed  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pose to  the  foot  and  delight  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller :  a  variety   of  marine 
plants  hung  in  wreaths  from  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stone,and  several  small 
rills  resembling  silver  threads  marked 
their  progress  down  the  sides  of  the 
rock,  and   crept   along  the  fine    sand 
which  strewed    the   floor;    the    blue 
expanse  of  the  ocean  appeared  to  the 
left,    and  before   us  the  ilowery  land- 
scape which  I  have  already  described  ; 
a  piece  of  stone  detached  by  the  waves 
from  the  roof  or  sides  lay  at  the  en- 
trance,  and  fatigued    by  my   walk   I 
gladly  reposed  on  it,  while  de  Ver- 
neuil  placed  himself  at  my  side;  and 
I  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  which  the 
surrounding  scenery  had  afforded  me. 
But  he   continued  for  some  moments 
silently  gazing  on  the  ocean,  and  press- 
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ing  my  band,  which  he  held  in  his,  at 
length  exclaimed  with  emotion .bnJuiirf 
?fT{'( How  can  I  behold  without  despair 
those  waves  which  will  shortly  bear 
you  away  for  ever  from  my  view  ?  The 
rising  breeze  sounds  mournfully  in  my 
car.  To-morrow,  alas  !  my  Ciovauna,  it 
will  fill  your  sails  and  drive  you  swiftly 
from  my  arras.  Lovely  woman,  what 
shall  console  me  for  your  absence  ?  I 
shall  return  to  this  spot  after  your 
departure,  and  seek  for  you  in  vain; 
and  alas  !  when  you  are  here  no  longer, 
desolation  will  reign  arormd,  and  the 
beauty  of  this  luxurious  landscape,  and 
those  blosoming  trees,  will  fade  and  va- 
nish to  my  view  :  and  must  the  ardent 
love  which  animates  me  remain  a 
torment  to  my  soul  for  ever  :  I  feel  as 
though  your  beauteous  form  was  fami- 
liar to  my  imagination,  long  before 
your  bright  eyes  met  my  view.  Surely, 
my  Gio\anna,  in  some  prior  state  of 
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existence  I  have  beheld  you,  and  held 
kindred  to  your  soul  ;  but  some  deity, 
envious  of  my  happiness,  has  driven  me 
from  supreme  felicity,  and  condemned 
me  to  wander  on  earth  like  those  un- 
happy souls  whom  the  poets  feign 
condemned  to  roam  within  sight  of  bliss, 
without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  it. 
((  I  shall  often/'  continued  he,  "  re- 
Tisit  the  cavern  when  you  are  gone, 
and  it  will  be  some  consolation  to  re- 
flect that  your  eyes  have  been  fixed  for 
a  few  moments  on  some  particular  ob- 
ject within  :  I  will  engrave  our  names 
on  the  rock^  and  you  shaii  add  a  line 
underneath  according  to  your  own 
pleasure:"  so  saying,  he  searched  for  a 
sharp  flint,  and  after  he  had  made  the 
Dames  sufficiently  l^aible,  while  he 
pressed  it  against  the  vock  and  guided 
my  hand,  I  wrote  as  follows  :" — "  Le 
temps  qui  fortffie  Vamiiie,  ajfoiblil 
V amour  "      De  Verneuil  pressed  my 
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hand  with  rapture  to  his  lips,  and  pass_ 
ing  it  through  his  arm,  we  returned  to 
the  boat,  and  soon  afterwards  landed  at 
Leghorn.  M.  De  Beauharnois  in  the 
evening  informed  us  that  every  thing 
would  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning.  De  Ver- 
neuil  in  the  interim  wrote  a  letter  to 
Madame  De  Liancourt,  informing  her 
as  far  as  it  was  prudent  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  had  obliged  me  to 
seek  her  protection,  at  the  same  time 
recommending  me  most  warmly  to 
her  care  :  while  I  wrote  to  Rimini, 
and  directed  the  letter  to  Signor  Fer- 
raro  at  Bologna,  I  arose  the  follow* 
ing  morning  at  day-break,  and  de 
Verneuii  met  me  with  pallid  and  de- 
jected countenance,  and  in  silence  con- 
ducted me  to  the  boat  which  waited  to 
convey  me  on  board.  The  earnestness 
with  which  he  watched  every  look  and 
motion  ;   the  care   and  attention  with 
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which  he  had  provided  all  things  for 
my  comfort  during  my  voyage;  his 
tender  and  respectful  demeanour,  and 
those  delicate  and  refined  sentiments 
which  so  strongly  characterize  de 
Verneuil,  recurred  to  my  recollection 
with  redoubled  force  at  the  moment  of 
parting,  perhaps  forever;  and  though 
de  Verneuil  did  not  for  an  instant 
usurp  Rimini's  place  in  my  heart, 
yet  he  appeared  there  for  a  moment 
by  his  side,  and  I  could  not  articulate 
my  farewel,  or  express  the  nature  of 
those  sentimrnts  which  his  generosity 
had  excited  in  my  bosom  ;  after  ha- 
ving escorted  me  on  board,  he  ap- 
proached me  for  a  moment,  and  with- 
faltering  emotion  articulated  these 
words : — 

<{  Remcmnc  r  your  promise,  my  Gio- 
vanna;  wri  ;  :;>  me  ;  it  is  the  only  con- 
solation I  can  possibly  receive — fare- 
wel." 
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I  pressed  his  hand  in  affirmation, 
and  hastened  to  the  cabin  to  conceal  my 
grief:  returning  on  deck,  I  saw  the 
boat  whijch  contained  him  rowing 
away  from  the  frigate:  the  anchor  was 
heaved,  the  capstern  shifted,  the  top-sail 
loosed,  thewindfilledthesails,and  we  cut 
through  the  foaming  waves,  and  soon  lost 
sight  of  harbour.  I  had  recourse  to  a 
book  which  my  dear  friend  de  Ver- 
neuil  had  given  me  on  the  preceding 
evening  for  my  amusement  during  the 
voyage,  and  opening  it  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  written  by  his  hand  with  a 
pencil  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves.' 

VERS     A    UME    AM  IE. 
5.  Jo  list,    1804. 
Oui  dans  la  solitude,  au  milieu  des  descrfs, 
Je  vois  que  sans  regrets,  l'on  pcut  passer  sa  ih\ 
Que  m'iwporte  la  foule ;  et  ses  plaisirs  divers  ! 
Pour  goutcr  lebouheur,  je  ae  ?cux  qu'uneamio, 

Arec  cllc  J'adrmrc,  arbres,  Tallons,  ruisseaux. 
La  nature  pour  clle  et  par  elle  embcllie, 
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Sur  Ics  Cotcaux  sourif,  ou  brille  sur  Ies  caux 
Un  desert  me  plaira,  s'il  plait  a  mon  amie. 

Roi  qui  nous  ravissois,  pay  sage  cuchante, 
Soul,  j'irai  visitor  ton  image  flcuric. 
Mais  biehtdctu  perdras,  fraicheur,  eclat,  beaute  ; 
Biontot !  he!as!  domain  je  perdrai  mon  amie. 

Et  tous  flots  dostructeurs  sans  oosse  courrouces, 
Ilespectez  desormais  la  caverne  cherie. 
Baignez  en  paix  le  roe  oil  nos  noms  sont  traces, 
Ah  !  du  moins  respcctcz  celui  de  mon  amie. 

Mais  si  sourd  ames  vaux  1'aquilon  mugissant 
Vousrendoit  l'instrument  de  sa  noire  furic. 
S'il  effacoit  son  nom  ! !  Effort,  vain  impuissant ! 
Je  rcntredans  mon  cceur}  j'y  rcvois  mon  amie. 

After  five  days  favourable  naviga- 
tion we  anchored  at  Toulon,  and  I 
remained  on  board  for  half  an  hour, 
till  I  received  Madame  de  Liancourt's 
answer  to  my  letter,  inviting  me  to  her 
house  with  great  kindness.  As  soon  as 
I   had   satisfied   her  curiosity^  which 
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was  a  good  deal  excited  by  de  Ver- 
neuil's  letter,  slie  expressed  herself 
much  pleased  at  having  my  society  in 
Lisbon,  to  which  place  she  was  pre- 
pared to  go  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days ;  in  the  mean  time  I  wrote 
to  Verneuil,  who  I  was  assured  would 
rejoice  in  being  informed  of  these 
favourable  dispositions  towards  me, 
and,  accompanied  by  Madame  de  Li- 
ancourt  and  her  daughter,  a  child  of 
nine  years  old,  followed  by  Janatone  and 
other  attendants,  I  returned  on  board 
la  Tonnante,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September  we  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  and 
proceeded  without  any  interruption  till 
within  three  days  sail  of  the  Streights; 
when  one  morning  a  frigate  of  superior 
force  gave  us  chase  :  we  hoisted  signals, 
fired  guns,  all  to  no  purpose,  and  con- 
cluding her  to  be  an  English  vessel, 
made  considerable  efforts  to  outsail  her, 
but  in  vain:  the  pursuing  frigate  was 
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in  our  wake,  and  gaining  upon  us  every 
moment,  already  touched  the  foam 
which  our  keel  raised  in  the  yielding 
waves. 

M.  de  Beauharnois  ordered  his  ham- 
mock, garments,  &c.  to  be  made  ready 
to  be  conveyed  on  board  the  enemy's 
vessel  as  soon  as  she  boarded  us,  which 
was  expected  every  moment.  Madame 
de  Liancourt  secured  her  jewels  and 
money  in  her  garments,  while  I  con- 
cealed a  considerable  sum  (which  de 
Verneuil  had  forced  upon  my  accep- 
tance before  we  parted )  among  the 
folds  of  my  hair,  and  I  sat  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  great  cabin,  near  my  friend 
and  her  child,  endeavouring  to  console 
them  both,  and  quiet  their  fears.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  enemy  opened  her 
port-holes,  and  threatened  us  with  a 
broadside;  and  my  imagination,  ever 
active  in  raising  fearful  images,  repre- 
sented to  my  view  our  starting  timbers, 
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opening    planks,  and   struggling  crevf 
sinking  in  the  waves:    I  took  a  pencil, 
and  opening  the    glass  of  my  watch, 
inclosed  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  I  had 
traced  a  passionate  farcwel   to  my  be- 
loved Rimini,  and  concealing  it  care- 
fully in  my  bosom,  indulged  the  hope 
that    some    fortunate    accident    would 
secure  it,  some  charitable  hand   would 
withdraw    it    from    my    remains,    and 
convey  to   him   this  last    memorial  of 
Giovanna's  love.     These  woful  reflec- 
tions,   however,    were   interrupted    by 
the    voice  of  our    commander,  M.  de 
Beauharnois,  requesting  the  ladies  to 
shew  themselves  upon  deck,  which  dis- 
sipated our   alarm    in   a    moment ;    in 
fact,    it  proved    to   be  the  Agincourt 
frigate,  commanded  by  M.  de  Brhul, 
cruizing  off  the  Corsica   station,   who 
gave    us  chase,    having   to    send    dis- 
patches to  the  southward,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  not  having  answered  our 
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signals  proceeded  cither  from  thought- 
lessness or  levity,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  disagreeable  ef- 
fect? 

Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred 
during  the  remainder  of  our  voyage, 
d  in  the  bay  of  Lisbon  on 
the  tenth  of  October;  and  M.dcLian- 
court,  who  was  waiting  our  arrival* 
hastened  on  board  to  embrace  his  wife 

fnd  daughter  ;  and  having  recognized 
me  with  great  cordiality,  he  conducted 
us  to  a  handsome  hotel,  situated  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Lisbon, 
called  Buenos  Ayres:  the  rooms,  lofty 
and  well  furnished,  commanded  a  view 
of  the  bay  and  opposite  coast:  every 
thing  was  arranged  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner  for  our  reception,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  affluence  and  endearments  of  fri  ad- 
ship  which  surrounded  me:  but,  alas! 
i  had  fled  from  me,  and  the  soft 
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fugitive  eluded  my  utmost  endeavours 
to  woo  her  back  again ;  and  she  must 
return  a  willing  guest ;  compulsion  or 
restraint  extinguishes  her  smiles,  and 
all  attempts  to  compel  her  to  our  em- 
braces usually  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. 
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"  Le  amor  l'abandona 
Ogn'  alma  si  lagna 
Lc  amor  l'accompagna 
Contenla  non  e  ; 
Di  chi  vi  dole  te? 
Se  Tiver  felici 
Ne  meco  sapete 
Nc  Scnzadi  me?" 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Brazil 
had  retired  to  their  settlements  in  South 
America  some  months  previous  to  our 
arrival  in  Lisbon,  and  very  few  English 
families  had  remained  there  after  that 
period,  except  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  mercantile  transactions, 
which  were  still  carried  on  between 
the  nations,  though  with  very  uncertain 
success. 
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A  good  deal  of  confusion  av 
to  prevail  in  the  political  department; 
and  troops  of  English  soldiers  matched 
in(o  the  city  and  out  again,  according 
to  the  casual  success  of  the  contending 
powers.      The    magnificent   buildings 
of  the  Necessidades,    on. the  road   to 
Belem,  had  been  converted  into  a  bar- 
rack, and  the  delicious  gardens  belong- 
ing to  it  (hitherto  impervious  to  the 
female  foot)  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  soldiers'  wives;  the  other  cor* vents 
had    shared   the  same    fate,    and    the 
monks  and  friars  had  been  seized 
by  military   force,    and   by   discipline 
compelled  to  become,  in  some  mcu 
Useful  to  the  community.     The  hordes 
of  beggars  which  formerly  asset: 
round  the  convent  walls,  waiting  Tor 
tljeir  daily  portion  of  food,  had  disap- 
peared ;  for  the  revenues  of  their  b 
being  seized,  they  were  forced  either 
to  work  for  a  maintenance,  or  apply 
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elsewhere;  and  heaps  of 
bish,  which  formerly  littered 
and  deformed  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe,  haying  been  removed,  the  pas- 
senger could  pass  to  and  fro,  either  in 
carriages  or  on  foot,  without  inconve- 
nience ;  and  we  perambulated  with 
unweary  step,  the  magnificent  public 
buildings,  and  our  eyes  wandered  with 
delight  over  the  grand  and  variegated 
scenery  from  the  Convent  Franco. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Lisbon, 
Madame  de  Liancourt  having  com- 
plained of  indisposition,  we  prepared 
to  visit  Cintra,  the  air  of  which  is 
highly  beneficial  to  invalids ;  and  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery,  universa'ly 
extolled,  jthe  distance  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  Lisbon.  The  valley 
of  Cintra,  where  every  beauty  of  rock, 
wood,  and  water  rest  combined,  is  of 
•  mall  extent,  bounded  by  the  sea  to 
westward,  and  the  plains  of  IVkfra  to 
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the  north-east;  The  northern  side  is 
distinguished  by  several  rocks  of  a^ 
meal  form,  rising  perpendicularly  to 
the  skies,  resembling  piles  of  immense 
stones ;  and  the  imagination  suggests 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  placed 
there,  in  commemoration  of  some  gi- 
gantic exploit  achieved  soon  after  the 
deluge. 

On  the  summit  of  one  of  these  stu- 
pendous eminences  superstition  has 
fixed  a  dwelling-place  for  her  votaries^ 
and  condemned  them  to  breathe  *  hu- 
mid atmosphere,  obscured  by  codles*' 
vapours;  their  habitation  rocked,  by 
never  ceasing  storms.  <W* 

A  convent,  formerly  consisting  of  a 
numerous  community,  still  exists,  and 
the  Peigna  convent  usually  attracts  the 
attention  of  travellers.  Thevijlageof 
Cintra  stands  immediately  beneath^  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley,  threesoilefl 
distant  from  the  sea.  £>):>»iMf. 
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A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  a  little 
before  sun-set,  and  leaving  the  village 
to  the  right,  we  wound  up  the  steep  ao 
clivity  of  the  hill,  and  after  clambering 
among  loose  stones  and  disjointed  rocks, 
reached  the  arched  gateway,  which 
leads  to  the  interior  of  the  Peigna  con- 
Tent;  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  gave 
notice  of  our  approach,  and  the  door 
was  opened,  but  we  found  the  building 
almost  entirely  deserted  :  the  monks, 
who  formerly  resided  there,  by  degrees 
died  of  old  age ;  and  others,  not  having 
been  found  willing  to  endure  the  pe- 
nance of  living  in  this  exalted  abode, 
two  or  three  individuals  alone  remain-r 
ed,  whom  we  perceived  to  be  almost 
stupified  in  consequence  of  solitnde, 
indifferent  food,  and  incessant  gloom  : 
nine  days  in  ten  the  vapour  rolling  from 
the  sea  along  the  valley,  and  ascending 
the  mountain,  mid- way  meets  the  clouds, 
attracted    by   the    vast    eminence    on 
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whieh  the  convent  stands,  involving 
them  in  darkness,  and  drizzling  rain. 
Passing  through  the  chapel  we  as- 
cended, the  turret,  and  looking  round 
for  a  few  moments,  beheld  an  extensive 
prospect;  distinctly  recognizing  the 
rook  of  Lisbon,  and  the  high  lands 
rising  above  the  vale  of  Alcantra,   in 

,  the  vicinity  of  the  capital;  but  each 
object  suddenly  becoming  involved  in 
•moke  and  humidity,  we  gladly  re- 
treated from  this  cheerless  residence, 

.after  having  left  a  trifling  gratuity  on 

.the  altar  in  the  chapel. 

Some  remains  of  Moorish  fortifica- 
tion, seated  also  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  these  piles  of  stone,  and  erected 
when  the  Moors  were  in  possession  of 
this    part  of  Portugal,   attracted  pur 

•Attention  :  accordingly,  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  mounted  upon  Buros,  we 
proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  roek>  and 

:  , began  to  a,scend  its  rugged  and  uneven 
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Ve,  when,  within  about  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  from  the  summit,,  we  founli 
ourselves  obliged  to  continue  our  pro- 
gress on  foot,    and  soon  reached  the 
outside  wall  of  the  fortification,  which 
encircles  the  whole  of  the  rock,  and 
which  the  hand  of  time  has  in  many 
places  laid  level  with  the  ground  ;  the 
remains    of 'this    are     almost   wholly 
covered  with  ivy,  and  partly  concealed 
by  brushwood  ;  and  we  clambered  on 
with  difficulty  over  loose  stones,  till  we 
discovered  a  building  of  inconsiderable 
extent,  the  walls  and  roof  entire,  which 
tradition  points  out  as  having  formerly 
been  a  mosque.    We  distinguished  the 
representation  of  a  human  figure,  pro- 
bably of  some  holy  personage.     The 
pavement  on  the  floor  was  considerably 
defaced,  and  heaps  of  rubbish  lay  scat- 
tered here  and  there;  the  ivy  crept  in 
through  the  apertures,  which  formerly 
served   as  windows,  and  a  variety  of 
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mosies  grew  among  the  stones :  the 
sfcades  of  evening  began  -to  render  the 
objects  arotfnd  us  indistinct,  and  ihe 
last  beams  of  light  gilded  the  moul- 
dering turrets  of  the'  fortification  at 
ttte  summit  of  the  rock;  we  therefore 
passed  on:  as  the  surrounding  scenery 
conveyed  sensations  of  dknger  and>de- 
solation,  it  tvas  with  some  difficulty 
that  wc  reached  the  extent  of  our  des^ 
tination,  when  our  attention  was  p^rtf^ 
cularly  directed  to  a  well  of  remark  u1-- 
bly  clear  water,  a  few  feet  deep,  rest- 
ing on  the  surface  of  a  pebbly  soil/ 
which  is  arched  over  with  brick  or 
stone  work,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  m 
length:  we  paused  here  awhile,  and 
tasted  the  water,  which  is  extremely 
pure,  and  amused  ourselves  with  tari* 
ous  conjectures  as  to  the  customs  of 
those  barbarians  who  cleared  the  well, 
and  erected  these  fortifications;  and 
resorted  thither  in  search  of  refresh- 
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merit  and  repose.  We  beheld  -them  io 
times  of  tumult  «ind  of  danger,  driving 
their  flocks  and  herds  from  the  neigh- 
bouring plains,  and  industriously  se- 
curing them  within  these  walls  :  or 
returning  from  scenes  of  plunder,  we 
saw  them  eagerly  engaged,  and  in 
boisterous  contention  dividing  their 
spoils;  while  others  lying  in  ambush 
behind  the  turrets,  endeavoured  to  co- 
ver the  retreat  of  their  comrades  flying 
from  the  vengeance  and  pursuit  of 
those  peasants  whom  they  had  recently 
pillaged  ;  but  the  turmoil  of  rapine, 
the  events  of  anxiety  and  perturbation 
are  hushed ;  silence  rests  upon  the 
mouldering  turret,  and  is  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  the  voice  or  footsteps  of  the 
stranger. 

Retreating   from   the  well,  we   re- 
turned to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and 
bending     over    the    crumbling   walls 
which  overhang  the  valley  and  village 
l4 
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of  Cintra,  we  saw  the  clouds  rising 
from  the  sea,  roll  along  the  valley  in 
tumultuous'  heaps,  and  presently  d is- 
tinguished  the  murmur  of  distant  tbar*> 
d#r>  arid  streaky  lightning'  dtirt  from 
dlbud  to  eloud  ;  while  the  clear  ether 
above  our  heads  was  spangled  with 
stars,  and  calmness  and  repose  brooded 
over  the  summit  of  the  rock.  We 
paused  a  while  to  admire  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  but  were  obliged  at  lagt 
to  descend  into  the  region  of  the  tem* 
pest,  and  continued  our  way  home- 
wards, while  the  harmless  lightning 
extended  itself  in  sheets  of  liquid  fire 
before  us,  and  the  thunder  rolled  in 
the  distance.  ikIu^u  )ili  ri 

Beautiful  beyond  description  is  the 
valley  of  Cintra,  which  might  be  re- 
presented by  the  poet  to  have  receded 
from  the  barren  plains  of  Mafra,  at  the 
command  of  u  mighty  enchanter,  de- 
*keus  of  affording  repose  and  security 
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to  some  beloved  mistress,  apprehensive 
of  pursuit  and  fatigued  by  flight: 
winding:  paths  lead  through  grottos 
overhung  with  flowering  shrubs  and 
arching  trees,,  inaccessible  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  where  the  murmur  of  fall* 
iug  streams  mingles  sweetly  with  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  as  the  sea  breeze 
gently  sweeps  over  them,  and  the  gloom 
of  the  forest  is  diversified  by  natural 
vistas  discovering  the  white  sail  gliding 
on  the  surface  of  the  rumpled  sea,  or 
the  towers  of  Mafra  rising  to  the  east. 
But  enchanting  as  are  the  environs  of 
Gintra,  yet  the  traveller  quits  it  without 
regret;  and  whenever  the  eye  becomes 
familiar  with  the  singular  and  charm- 
ing scenery,  he  becomes  alive  to  the 
many  disagremeus  attending  a  resi-* 
dence  there  :  letters  and  papers  with 
difficulty  find  their  way,  and  you  must 
be  indebted  to  the  attentive  recollection 
of  your  friends  for  all  intelligence  from 
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w'itluhiti r'  Painfully  anxious  as  I  was, 
in  regard  ta  the  result  of  Rimini'ewisH 
into 'Switzerland,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  this  circumstance  often  obscured 
to  my  view  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
rendered  the  murmurs  of  the  water- 
fall discordant  to  my  ear ;  I  therefore 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  Madame 
de  Liancourt  proposed  returning  to 
Lisbon  immediately  after  having  vi- 
sited the  Cork  convent,  which  we 
proposed  doing  on  the  following  day. 
An  hour  or  two  before  sun-set  we 
mounted  our  mules,  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  valley  of  Colares,  leading 
to  the  Cork  convent;  and  entering  fc 
wood  of  corjt-  trees  (which  by  the  bye 
are  rugged  ill-looking  trees),  and 
rising  a  gentle  ascent,  we  distinguished 
amidst  the  branching  wood  an  archway 
of  cork- wood,  and  if  L  remember  right, 
touched  a  bell  *and  clapper  of  the 
same  materials,  whose  clattering  sound 
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brought  a   young  friar   %6l  the  dob r, 
who  appeared  before  us  with  a  basket, 
and  a  goblet  in  his  hand,   and  courts, 
ou sly  offered  us  refreshment.  We  tasted: 
what    appeared   to  us  delicious  wine, 
and   following  our  conductor,   he  led 
us  through  a  garden  to  the- con  rent*, 
and  shewed  us   their  cells,    refectory 
&c.  &c.  where  every  piece  of  furniture 
appeared  made  of  the  cork-tree.     He 
afterwards  led  us  through  a  shrubbery 
to  a  rising  ground,  where  we  beheld 
an  hermitage  hewn  in  the  rock,  which 
our  conductor  informed  us  had  been 
inhabited  for  thirty  years  by  a  monk 
who  did  voluntary  penance  there;  and 
we    seated    ourseives   on    some    huge 
stones    overgrown    with    moss,    which 
stood  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  her- 
mitage, and  our  eye  wandered  over  the 
vast    expanse  of  ocean   below,- distin* 
guishing,  to  the  right,  the  rocks  called 
Borlingos.  jhji.3 
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Our  conductor  was  a  good-looking 
young  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
his  complexion  fresh,  and  countenance 
indicative  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
We  entered  into  conversation;  aWd 
found  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
mode  of  life  which  he  had  chosen; 
and  as  this  fraternity  were  permitted 
to  descend  into  the  valley,  and  con- 
verse at  pleasure  with  the  inhabitants; 
he  suffered  little  of  those  restraints 
usually  attendant  upon  monastic  life; 
and  his  appearance  did  not  bear  aft^ 
tokens  of  abstinence  or  mortification. 
After  having  left  upon  the  altar  in  the 
chapel  the  usual  donation,  we  quitted 
the  Cork  convent,  and  emerged  from 
the  wood  leading  from  it  at  sun-set; 
and  the  evening,  which  closes  in  very 
soon,  swiftly  involved  in  its  shades  the 
valley  of  Colares,  through  which  we 
had  to  pass  on  our  return  to  Gintra. 
WeJiad  not  proceeded  far,  whea  seve- 
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ral  natives,  with  long  poles  in  their 
hands,  appeared  stealing  through  the 
gloom,,  and  advancing  towards  au 
opening  in  the  wood  which  skirted  the 
side  of  the  road,  stood  evidently,  wait- 
ing our  approach.  Our  guide  stopped 
the  mules,  and  spoke  a  few  words  >in 
Portuguese,  iu  a  hurried  manner,  which, 
denoted  considerable  #jariiij  and  re- 
mained irresolute  how  to  act;  at  last, 
one  of  the  merv  advanced  a  few  paces, 
as  if  to  reconnoitre,  and  immediately 
he  whirled  his  long  pole  about  his 
head,  and  flung  it  at  our  guide,  who 
instantly  fell  to  the  ground.  Circum- 
stances now  became  truly  alarming; 
the  banditti  attacked  us  in  due  form, 
darting  their  poles  at  us  in  all  direc* 
tions,  several  of  which  fell  harmless, 
their  weight  broken  by  the  branches 
of  the  trees  which  crossed  the  jroad. 
Alarm  for  my  own  safety  soon  gained 
its  ascendancy  in  my  breast;.- 1  gave 
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the  reins  ta  my  mule,  and  goading  her 
•with  a  sharp  stick,  she  carried  me  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  back  the  way 
we  had  come;  at  length  she  made  a 
pause,  unable  to  proceed  any  further  ; 
and  while  she  stood  panting,  and  I  re- 
mained trembling,  the  trampling  of 
liorscs  was  heard  approaching,  which 
I  soon  found  to  proceed  from  a  party 
of  strangers,  one  of  whom  instantly 
alighting  came  up,  and  inquired  in  the 
English  language  whether  he  could 
be  of  any  service  to  me.  I  understood 
what  he  said,  aud  answered  him  tolera- 
bly well,  pointing  to  the  place  where 
we  had  been  attacked,  and  conjured 
him  to  assist  my  friends.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  forward  two  of  his  own  ser- 
vtfitswith  arms,  and  led  the  mule  by 
the  bridle  while  I  gave  him  further  ' 
particulars  as  to  our  attack.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  stranger's  domestics 
was  of  essential  servite  to  my  friends. 
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M.  de  Liancourt  bad  received  a  blow- 
across  the  back,  which  nearly  disabled 
hi  in;  and  his  wife,  half- dead  with  ter- 
ror, was  lyiug  by  the  side  of  the  road  ; 
while  the  thieves,  having  overcome  our 
guides,  were  preparing  to  rifle  them, 
and  lead  oft'  the  mules,  when  the  sea- 
sonable discharge  of  the  fire-arms  put 
them  to  flight.  Many  were  the  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  addressed  to  our  deli* 
verer  ,•  and  proceeding  together  toCintra, 
M.  de  Liancourt  requested  to  know  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  tbi&  sea- 
sonable succour.  The  stranger  replied 
that  his  name  was  Monro,  and  that  he 
should  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
paying  his  respects  to  us;  and  we  r 
parted  with  expressions  of  cordiality 
on  bis  side,  and  unfeigned  gratitude 
on  our  own,  9&j 
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